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TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Canadian Counril on Child and Family Welfare 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, JUNE 6th, 1932. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Council was held at the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, at 11 a.m. on Monday, June 6th, 1932, 
preceding the opening of the third Biennial Canadian Conference on 
Social Work. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. G. B. Clarke, Chairman of the 
Family Welfare Division, presided, a happy coincidence at a meeting 
that decided to withdraw roughly $2,500.00 from the $9,000.00 working 
capital of the Council, to finance a family welfare secretary, at this time 
of urgent need. The Governing Board, in recommending such action, 
expressed themselves as of the belief that such a venture of faith would 
be justified. 

The attendance was small, but representative, members from seven 
provinces being in attendance. Twelve members of the Board were 
present, while thirteen Eastern members were in attendance at the 
preliminary board meeting held in Ottawa, the week previously. Thus, 
the recommendations from the governing board had been reviewed by 
two representative groups before submission to the general annual 
meeting. 


Reorganization. 

Most important of the annual meeting’s deliberations was the 
decision to undertake substantial reorganization of the Council, looking 
towards a reduction of the Governing Board, a strengthening of the 
Divisions of work, and provision for increased representation, in the 
former, of business and financial representation. The Council will 
function through four major divisions,—Child Welfare, Family Welfare, 
Community Organization, and French Speaking Work. These four 
divisions will each elect four representatives to the Board of Governors. 
Four more representatives will be elected from the general membership 
to represent the Churches, women’s organizations, labour, etc. Twelve 
governors will also be elected to represent the business and financial 
group, the first twelve from this group to be elected from the present 
advisory finance committee. The scheme also contemplates a possible 
working relationship with the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, whereby 
some of the group of governors, representative of these interests, might 
be elected from their public welfare committee in an endeavour to effect 
closer working relations with this group, similar to what now prevail 
with the other large national groups already cited, from among whom 
four directors will be chosen. 

The Board having thus been reduced in size, but strengthened in 
representation, the proposal calls for the strengthening of the Divisions, 
and much broader control within them from the professional worker on 
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technical work. The Child Welfare Division will operate in four 
sections,—Maternal and Child Care, Child Protection, Delinquency, 
and Recreation Services, each under its own Chairman, the four of 
whom will form the Division’s directors on the Board of Governors. 
Within the four major divisions, and these sections of the Child Welfare 
Division, a committee will be elected to operate the actual, technical 
services, with the Chairman and sub-executive in charge. Through 
these divisions, most of the Council’s actual service will be rendered, it 
being contemplated that ultimately each division will have its own full- 
time secretary. The divisions will be subject to report and control from 
the Board of Governors, and with the latter will rest general adminis- 
tration, policy and finance. 

From the Board of 32 Governors elected at the annual meeting the 
Governors themselves will elect their officers, including four vice- 
presidents, one from each of the divisions, and the executive, again 
representative of the divisions, but also of the business and financial 
group. The representatives of the latter with the president and 
treasurer will form the finance committee. 

The project for reorganization was approved and power given to the 
Governing Board to implement it, during the year, subject to approval 
of the constitution and by-laws by the Council, after negotiations in 
respect to inter-representation had been carried to conclusion. In the 
meantime, the present Governing Board was re-elected until the next 
annual meeting or until their successors are elected. 

Membership clauses were unchanged. 


Executive Director’s Report. 


The report on the year’s work was presented by the director, and 
appears on page four in this issue of “Child and Family Welfare’. 
It was adopted unanimously, together with a resolution of appreciation 
of Miss Whitton’s services and a vote of absolute confidence in her, and 
her work as director. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 


The Treasurer’s report, as submitted, with the auditors’ certificate 
showed general revenue for the year of $28,441.90, child hygiene revenue 
of $7,775.58,—a total of $35,834.07 against disbursements of $23,229.14 
in general account, repayment of $1,278.44 to working capital, $7,628.78 
spent in child hygiene, and $3,934.32 acculumated in current account 
against the $5,000.00 objective, set by the annual meeting in 1929, as a 
condition for the initiation of a full-time family welfare programme. 
Donations from all sources amounted to $10,339.50, exclusive of $6,700.00 
paid to the Child Hygiene Section by the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers’ Association. Dominion Government grants totalled $10,000.00 
provincial $4,250.00 and earnings for service rendered this year exceeded 
$3,000.00, which is considered a most satisfactory showing. In submit- 
ting the report for adoption, the treasurer, Mme. Tessier, Quebec, made 
the following report :— 


MR. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL: 


In submitting the attached financial statement, duly audited, your Treasurer 
desires to draw attention to the following facts: 

(1) Faced with a shrinkage of over $3,000.00 in private donations, and an 
anticipated disparity of nearly $15,000.00 in receipts over estimates, the Governing 
Board of the Council met in September, 1931, and eliminated nearly $8,000.00 from 
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the budget by waiving salary increases authorized and ordinarily effective, six months 
previously; by discarding provision for certain services, and by effecting a 20% cut 
in general contingencies. It has become evident that some of the eliminations, 
particularly in reference to necessary technical publications and temporary profes- 
sional staff were too drastic, and cannot be continued indefinitely without serious 
impairment of work, which the Council exists to do. 


(2) In spite of these drastic eliminations in the budget, on March Ist, 1932, 
with the financial year closing on March 31st, the Council faced the probability of 
a deficit of roughly $1,400.00 after return of previous drawings from current reserve 
funds. A special appeal was sent to all previous contributors, who had not renewed 
their support, and to the members of the Governing Board, asking for a special 
effort to prevent this situation from developing. From March 5th, to March 31st, 
a total of $5,170.84 was deposited of which $1,200.00 was the first payment of the 
1932 grant to the Child Hygiene Section, from the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association. An anticipated deficit of $1,400.00 was thus turned into a surplus 
over expenditures of $4,081.12, (after return of $1,278.44 to credit of reserve), but, 
as already stated, this was made possible by a previous cut of over $8,000.00 in the 
expenditures, part of which cannot safely be continued. 


(3) Replacing $1,278.44 depletion in the small reserve, used currently as work- 
ing capital, the sum of $3,934.32 was on hand, at the close of the year, towards the 
$5,000.00 required as the minimum by the Council, before the creation of the Family 
Welfare Division under a full-time secretary; and $146.80 for the Child Hygiene 
Section. 


(4) Revenue realized from new sources during 1931-1932 amounted to $5,250.00, 
no part of which has yet been assured for 1932-1933. Income from donations in 
1930-1931 realized $9,100.00; in 1932-1933 a total of $9,339.50 plus a special donation 
of $1,000.00 from the Army and Navy Veterans of Canada to the French Section. 
Previous contributions not renewed in 1932-1933 amounted to $2,853.00. The 
Dominion Government Grant of $10,000.00 previously paid, has been reduced to 
$9,000.00 for 1932-1933. The total sum of $4,081.12 available for all current opera- 
tions must be read against this loss of $1,000.00, and with regard to the loss of 
$2,853.00 in donations in 1932-1933, and uncertainty as to continuance of this 
$5,250.00 of other revenue. 


(5) The Capital Reserve of $8,975.21, used as current working funds is explained 
as follows. From 1920 to 1925, the Council operated without any full-time executive 
officials. During that time, by conservation of funds, and special donations raised 
almost entirely in Montreal, a sum of $8,975.21 was accumulated, to meet a require- 
ment, set up in the early days of the Council that a Capital Reserve of $10,000.00 
must be assured before the honourary secretary accepted appointment as executive 
secretary. Eventually the office was opened, with this total reserve fund of $8,975.21, 
which has always been carried in current account. This procedure is necessitated 
by the fact, that the federal government grant which provides nearly a third of oper- 
ating revenue is never paid until several months after the beginning of the fiscal year. 
Revenue from donations is uncertain, and varies from month to month, while pay- 
ment for services is always made upon completion of the work, requiring advances 
from the Council. 


This small reserve amount is always used in the first six months of the year as 
working capital; otherwise a bank loan with interest would be necessary. 


(6) The Property Account, in no way, enters into the current account; it is a 
separate fund administered under its own Board of Trustees, appointed by and 
responsible to the Council. Any donations to this fund are made directly to the 
‘Council House”’ account. 


With these explanations, this report is submitted for your consideration, and 
recommended for your adoption. 


QUEBEC, May 4th, 1932. FRANCES B. TESSIER, Treasurer. 


The annual meeting closed with the hope that it would be possible 
for the Council to carry on even increased services in this time of need, 
and that the staff changes provided for, by utilizing part of working 
capital for the family welfare secretaryship would make this possible. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
(For the year ending March 3ist, 1932). 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL: 


Your executive director has the honour of submitting her eleventh 
annual report as the executive officer to the twelfth annual meeting of 
the Council. While it is filed in a period of greater stress than this 
Council has ever known, it is, at least, a cause of satisfaction that the 
year closed has recorded as large and effective a volume of service, as 
any previous year, even though our proposed working budget was cut 
by several thousands of dollars in September 1931. The generous interest 
of the governments of Ontario, Manitoba, Quebee and British Columbia, 
in making grants towards the work of the Council, was undoubtedly the 
saving factor, in allowing its services to function without serious 
impairment in this period. The amount of work which has been accom- 
plished has been made possible by frequent paid loan of competent staff 
from other agencies; by generous contribution of services by other 
executives; and by reducing provision for some services, and trans- 
ferring the resources thus made available to other lines of work which 
seemed to call more urgently for immediate action. The staff on tem- 
porary duty with the Council during the year included: Miss Dorothy 
King, Supervisor, Montreal Family Welfare Association, acting as Deputy 
Director, June-July, 1931; Miss Kathleen Snowdon, formerly of the 
Council staff, Kingston Survey, June, 1931; British Columbia, July- 
October, 1931; Ottawa, December, 1931; Miss Margaret Anstey, Direc- 
tor, Saint John Children’s Aid Society, Prince Edward Island Survey, 
December, 1931; Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, formerly Director, Social 
Welfare Department, City of Toronto, Winnipeg to Victoria on com- 
munity service, November, 1931-January, 1932. 


Though much has been done, as much has remained undone, because’ 
as is the story of almost any social agency today, neither resources nor 
workers have sufficed to meet the overwhelming needs of the hour. 
This report is, therefore, offered, in full consciousness of its deficiencies, 
but with the hope of justification in the plea that “‘What I aspired to 
be, and was not—comforts me.”’ 


The report is offered in three divisions: 

1. General and Field Work, April 1, 1931—March 31, 1932. 
2. Financial Report, and Plans 1932-3. 
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Recommendations for Reorganization of the Council and Re- 
casting of the Constitution. 


Part 1—GENERAL AND FIELD WORK. 
(1) Child Hygiene Service. 


The Child Hygiene Section has grown in strength and services in 
the past year, as indicated in the Secretary’s report to the Section annual 
meeting in December, 1931. A new working development has been the 
creation of a strong Sub-Executive meeting bi-monthly, if possible, and 


* (Parts 2 and 3 are not printed, but summarized in this issue of ‘‘Child and Family Welfare’’.) 
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of special Committees on Publications, Publicity, Statistics, and ‘‘ News- 
Notes.”” The Committee on Publications, is convened by Dr. J. T. 
Phair, with Dr. Alan Brown, Dr. Fred Tisdale, and Dr. Van Wyck, 
Dr. L. P. MacHaffie, Ottawa, and Dr. Graham Ross, Montreal, 
as members. 


The Section’s major activities continue to be the operation of the 
prenatal, and postnatal letter service, the former inaugurated in 1926, 
and the latter in 1930. Eloquent of the need, and acceptance in that 
need, of these services are two sets of simple, comparative statistics: 

In 1926, the first year of operation, roughly 1,100 sets of prenatal 
letters were issued; in 1930-1 no less than 60,457 sets. 

In 1930, the first year of operation, 2,250 sets of the postnatal 
letters were distributed; in 1930-31, 14,425 sets. The first edition has 
been exhausted, and orders on hand for the new edition, proceeding to 
press, exceed 81,000 sets, for use in the next twelve months. The new 
edition will be available in French, as well as in English. Both services 
are operated in close co-operation with the provincial health services, 
all of the provincial health departments being directly represented on 
the Section. 


The related layette and pattern service enjoys continued patronage 
from public health services and individual mothers. 

The Section has continued to supply short articles to the general 
magazine press, all relevant to the services operated by the Section. The 
Section has also utilized exhibits again in its educational work, exhibits 
being arranged in five provinces. 

These educational services will be expanded this year, by the in- 
clusion of radio as a medium. 

The Diet Folders are now in their fifth printing. In 1931, 26,559 
sets were distributed. 

The casual publications of the Section continue to be popular, the 
‘“Rickets” folder being in its third edition; ‘‘Malnutrition” in its third: 
and “Diphtheria Immunization” in the second. A new pamphlet, on 
which no material existed in Canada, “Posture’’ is now at press. A 
short folder on “The Child with Hearing Defect’’ will be issued shortly. 

No 1931 Infant Mortality Chart was issued, but a comparative 
chart covering the five-year period 1926-31 will be issued this year. 


Answering a constant demand from teachers for sources of health 
teaching material, the Council has issued a special pamphlet indicating 
where listed material may be obtained. 

The health record forms for the examination of well children con- 
tinue to meet a definite demand. 

The fact that sales of literature from this Section—-most of whose 
publications are free—amounted to $406.67 in the past year, about 6% 
of the Section’s budget, is indicative of a definite demand for the services, 
operated at cost. 

Plans for 1932 contemplated educational lectures on the work of 
the Council in the field of maternal and infant welfare in the four western 
provinces in May and June, and in the Maritimes in the autumn. Through 
the co-operation of the Western health departments, complete itineraries 
for public meetings, and for conferences with the public health staffs 
had been arranged throughout the West, when unforeseen difficulties 
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delayed the reprinting of the postnatal letters, and forced the post- 
ponement of this trip, until the autumn, thus indefinitely deferring the 
Maritime trip. 

On the suggestion of the Chairman of the Health Committee of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association, the Section has given 
careful attention to the possibility of following the postnatal series, with 
a pre-school series, dealing with problems in the proper care of the young 
child. Eventually this third series of letters would be followed by a 
series at less frequent intervals, dealing with the child’s development 
through the school years. The Section enthusiastically endorsed the 
proposal, and entrusted to its Sub-Executive, the preparation of the 
outline of such a service. 

Your director recommends that such extension of the pre-natal, and 
post-natal letter service, to cover the pre-school period, along the same 
lines of co-operation with existing services, should be warmly endorsed 
by the Council, and its execution left in the hands of the Child Hygiene 
Section, on the understanding, of course, that finances for this develop- 
ment are assured. 

It will be remembered that the original grant made to the work of 
this Section was on a three-year basis, of a maximum expenditure of 
$8,000.00 per annum until March 31, 1932. Your director is pleased 
to report to you, that the three-year demonstration was carried out, 
within an expenditure of $15,000.00, thus leaving $7,000.00 of the allot- 
ment contemplated unexpended. In October, the Chairman, and Secre- 
tary of the Section, and your director conferred with the representative 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association, and received assur- 
ance of the payment of this amount for the Section in 1932-3, and that 
the Section’s activities would continue to receive favourable consideration 
in the way of financial support. 

With its work well directed in the capable hands of Miss Henderson; 
with its finances assured; its services obviously acceptable; and the 
support of an unusually strong governing committee, representative of 
federal, provincial, and municipal health services and outstanding private 
agencies in the health field, the Child Hygiene Section may be looked 
upon as one of the most satisfactory achievements, to the credit of the 
Council in its twelve years’ history. 


(2: Child Protection Service. 


In child protection and care, considerable work has been done. The 
general office correspondence in this field is always heavy, a large amount 
of work being involved in the queries received from governments, and 
child-caring agencies. Publications projected in this field have not been 
issued, due to the restriction of funds for printing in September, 1931. 
It is felt that the distribution of ‘“‘The Children’s Aid Society in the Child 
Protection Programme” cannot wisely be longer withheld, and should 
be made an immediate charge on the publications’ allotment in the 
1932 budget. Special articles on child care and protection have been 
carried in “‘Child and Family Welfare.”’ 


Special work in this field has included : 


(i) Consultative and advisory services in the reorganization of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Ottawa, together with direct service in Novem- 
ber and December, 1931, in the organization and management of a 
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campaign for funds. The objective of $15,000.00 was exceeded, the first 
year in which the Society had raised more than $3,000.00. Miss Kathleen 
Snowdon, and your director, handled this piece of work. 


(ii) The conclusion of the field work and report on the revision 
of the Children’s Protection Act and related Child Protection Legislation 
of Prince Edward Island, together with a projected scheme for the 
organization of the child caring services of the whole Province. Miss 
Margaret Anstey and your executive director handled this work. This 
report is now in the hands of a local committee, under the chairmanship 
of the Minister of Health and Education, the Honourable Dr. J. W. 
MacMillan. This work was financed in part by the Council and in part 
by the Charlottetown Committee. 


(iii) A survey of the child caring services of the City of Kingston, 
Ontario, in which Miss Kathleen Snowdon, Miss Mildred Sellery, of the 
Toronto Infants’ Home, Miss Dorothy King, of the Montreal Family 
Welfare Association, Miss Esther Beith, of the Montreal Child Welfare 
Association, and the executive director collaborated. The report was 
made for the Kiwanis Club and financed by it, was endorsed by the 
Children’s Aid Society and some of the other child caring agencies of 
the city, and received strong press support. However, while certain con- 
structive developments have taken place, various extraneous manipula- 
tions and intrigues have unfortunately operated to defeat its early im- 
plementing. The whole situation is, at present, in a state of development. 


(iv) A complete inquiry, at the request of the government of 
British Columbia, into the system and administration of Mothers’ Allow- 
ances in that province. The report, which has been printed, was tabled 
in the Legislature of British Columbia, and led to important legislative 
changes, and will inevitably lead to important, administrative develop- 
ments. Miss Kathleen Snowdon and the executive director were in 
charge of this piece of work, in which they greatly benefited by the 
assistance of Board members in British Columbia. This inquiry was 
paid for entirely by the British Columbia Government. 


(v) Summer Course for Workers in Children’s Institutions. The 
summer course for institutional workers projected in 1930, was arranged 
in collaboration with the Extension and Social Work Departments of 
the University of Toronto, for July 1931, with thirteen registered workers 
in attendance. The Council and the University shared the cost of the 
course. 


(vi) On request, the executive director prepared a lengthy memo- 
randum on the child protection situation in the province of Quebec for 
the Quebec Royal Commission on Social Insurance. The report of the 
Commission incorporates much of this evidence, and accepts its major 
recommendations in the proposals, submitted to the provincial govern- 
ment, especially in reference to Mothers’ Allowances, and Child Protec- 
tion. 


(vii) Child Protection Lectures. A series of lectures on the Child 
Protection Legislation of the Canadian provinces was given by the 
executive director, in three of the four training schools for social work, 
during the past session, at the University of British Columbia, in Sep- 
tember, 1931; at the University of Toronto, in January, 1932; and at 
McGill University, in March, 1932. 
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(3) Delinquency Section. 


(i) “Youth in Revolt,” the study of youthful offenders in Canadian 
penitentiaries, was completed by the special committee under Mr. Frank 
Sharpe, of the Toronto Big Brother Movement, and a second edition 
issued. It has caused wide comment, and aroused much discussion on 


the problem. The Superintendent of Penitentiaries commenting on the 
study, wrote: 


“Yours was the first Society ever permitted to enter any of 
the Canadian Penitentiaries with a view to studying the inmate. 
Your reasons were sound, and the results attained were most satis- 
factory to the Penitentiaries and, I feel also, to your Association.” 


(ii) A valuable study of five years’ work in the Manitoba Industrial 
Training School for Boys, has been completed by Mr. Harry Atkinson, 
Superintendent, who as Chairman of the Delinquency Section of the 
Council has consented to its publication as, “‘Boys in Trouble”’ (Publ. 
No. 61). 


It is hoped that it will be possible to continue through the Delin- 
quency Section, a Committee on this whole subject of custodial care and 
training of boy delinquents. 


(iii) LEGISLATION. 


(a) An amendment was successfully sought to Section 33 of the 
Juvenile Delinquent’s Act, Canada, which makes it clear that 
it is an offence to do any act which is likely to make any child a 
juvenile delinquent, whether as a result of such act the child did 
or did not in fact become a juvenile delinquent. The amendment 
strengthens this section of the Act, in the same way as sub- 
section 4 strengthens subsection 2 of Section 215 of the Criminal 
Code. 


(b) The strength of the Act was endangered by a decision given in 
Alberta, to the effect that subsection 2 of Section 20 of the 
Juvenile Delinquents’ Act was ultra vires of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. Because of the grave danger of this decision possibly 
calling into question other sections of the Act,.the office, on 
the advice of our honourary counsel, Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., 
has approached the Attorneys General of the Provinces, request- 
ing that a clause should be inserted in the various provincial 
enactments, eliminating all question of the inapplicability of any 
clause of the Federal Act, within the respective provinces. 


(iv) FIELD WORK. Unfortunately, due to the financial situation, 
plans for having Mr. Frank Sharpe visit the West in 1931, in the interests 
of better organization of preventive and placement services in this field, 
had to be held in abeyance. Efforts are now being made to have him 
visit the Prairie cities, at least, following the Canadian Conference on 
Social Work at Winnipeg in June. 


(v) PROBLEMS IN GIRL LIFE. Acting as technical advisers to a special 
Committee of the Executive Council of the Provincial Synod, of the 
ecclesiastical province of Ontario (Anglican), the Council staff is making 
a complete and special study of problems of girl life in the six Dioceses 
which form the Archdiocese. This study is concerned with all the pro- 
blems of girl life in that Church and will contain many interesting and 
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constructive suggestions as to comprehensive provision on the part of 
the Church for the preservation of this most valuable element in its life. 
Miss J. V. Moberley, Miss Kathleen Snowdon, and your director are at 
present collaborating in this work. 


(4) Recreation Division. 


As in other years, the Selected List of Motion Pictures has been 
published bi-monthly; an increasing demand is developing for this service. 


Again, due to financial considerations, it was not thought practicable 
to carry out previous plans, whereby Capt. Bowie, of the Montreal 
Parks and Playgrounds Association would visit Eastern Canada in the 
autumn, and Western Canada this spring, with the purpose of stimu- 
lating community recreation services, and attempting to effect some loose 
working arrangement for the clearing of recreation information through 
this division of the Council. It has been arranged however that since 
Capt. Bowie will also be at the Winnipeg Conference, we should carry 
out part of the Western itinerary, previously contemplated, his services 
being made especially available in the provision of constructive recrea- 
tional activities for the unemployed. 

3y a special donation, the Council will be provided with a supply 
of the printed reports of the Montreal Recreational Programme for 
Homeless Men, which will be given general distribution. 


It was not found possible to publish the pamphlet proposed on 
‘“‘Suggestions for Recreation Services in the Average Community.” It 
is hoped that this will be done in 1932-3. 


a 


(5) Other Divisions in Child Welfare. 


No active programme has been carried on this year, in the Divisions 
on the Child in Employment, and the Spiritual and Ethical Development 
of the Child. Publications of these divisions have been distributed and 
continued effort exerted to obtain Canadian adherence to the international 
child labour conventions. However, the unemployment situation has 
tended to throw the emphasis of need in the former field rather unto 
the problem of good, home conditions and constructive activity for the 
adolescent unable to get employment, and the problem of proper accom- 
modation for the unemployed, homeless youth. 

The nature of the Education Division has fundamentally altered in 
recent years, tending away from its former activities in the correlation 
of interests in the field of formal education, to emphasis upon parent 
education in child training. The contribution of the Division has been 
almost wholly that of its Chairman, whose excellent pamphlet “Play 
and Play Materials for the Pre-School Child” was distributed through 
the Recreation Division, and whose major contribution to the work of 
the Council,—the preparation of the original data incorporated in the 
post-natal letters—was published by the Child Hygiene Section. 


(6) Family Welfare Division. 


The work of the Family Welfare Division has again been handi- 
capped by the Council’s inability to appoint a full-time secretary, but 
through the loan of staffs, and the generous service of many agencies, 
and individuals, much has been done in an endeavour to make up for 
this obvious and serious gap in our services. 
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(1) The Kingston Survey, to which reference has been made 
above, covered the field of family welfare and relief, as well as child 
protection, and while its findings have not been implemented, there 
is every hope that in three to five years, Kingston will be forced, 
by the very pressure of circumstances to move along the lines 
projected. 

(2) The Prince Edward Island Survey, dealt extensively with 
family welfare and relief services, as well as child protection, fully 
one-half of the Report being devoted to this aspect of Island needs. 

(3) A visit was made to Sydney, and a memorandum prepared 
on the need for the study and organization of a comprehensive 
system of welfare and relief services for the whole mining area. The 
distressing conditions prevailing there operated to prevent action 
along these lines, but a full-time relief organization has been set 
up through the loan of personnel from the Steel company, and a 
letter of appreciation for help and advice given has been received 
by the office. 

(4) Moncton was visited. A Special Relief Committee was later 
set up, by the Mayor. It is hoped that it may be possible to make 
some progress this year, in meeting a very real need for family 
and child protection field services in this city. 

(5) Another visit was made to Fredericton, and in December, 
the “Fredericton Welfare Bureau” was opened. It is, however, 
operating, as yet, entirely as a central indexing office, for the various 
agencies, giving relief. 

(6) Halifax was visited in July, and conferences held with 
officials of the Welfare Bureau and others interested in the relief 
field. 

(7) Close contact has been maintained with the Saint John 
Welfare Bureau, and a visit made to the city in July. Under Mrs. 
Pettit’s direction, this new agency has greatly expanded and 
strengthened its work, in the past few months. 

(8) Your executive director visited Western Canada in Sep- 
tember and October, and had the opportunity of valuable con- 
ferences in Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Vancouver, and 
Victoria. Visits planned to Brandon, Dauphin, Prince Albert and 
Battleford, had to be cancelled because of pressure of work. Follow- 
ing on this trip, arrangements were made to attach Mrs. Cameron 
Parker, former Director of Social Welfare of the City of Toronto, 
to the staff for November, December, and part of January, to under- 
take special advisory work, throughout the West, but especially 
in Victoria. 

(9) In Winnipeg, in part as the result of conferences held 
with the Council of Social Agencies, and others, the Greater Winni- 
peg Welfare Association was formed to act as a voluntary agency in 
clearing community effort in unemployment relief services. It is 
hoped that this venture may ultimately become the nucleus for a 
private case working agency in the family field. Mrs. Parker spent 
considerable time in Winnipeg on her way West, in discussion of 
the formation of this agency. 

(10) In Saskatoon, it was possible to conclude the formation 
of the Saskatoon Welfare Bureau, in August, with the appointment 
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as 
. 


(7) 


of Miss Lillian Thomson, as secretary. Several meetings were held 
in Saskatoon in October, and numerous expressions of satisfaction 
with Miss Thomson’s work have been received. 


(11) In Regina, conferences were held with some members of 
the Relief Commission, and with representatives of the public and 
private services in the city field. This was followed by visits from 
Mrs. Parker, and an elementary Welfare Bureau, and Exchange, set 
up. Miss Caswell, of the Neighbourhood Workers’ Association, 
Toronto, has accepted the position of director of the Bureau and 
takes over on June 15th. 


(12) In Calgary, Mr. J. H. T. Falk visited the city in June 
1931, on request and submitted a report on Financial Federation, 
urging prior thereto, a survey and clearing in the welfare field. In 
September and November conferences and meetings were held by 
the director and by Mrs. Parker on the subject of Financial Federa- 
tion, but an effort again made to dissuade Calgary from embarking 
on such a project, unless and until the field work of the Children’s 
Aid and some adequate provision for family work had been further 
developed. The Mayor has appointed a Committee on the subject, 
with which the office is keeping closely in touch. 


(13) In Victoria, the most substantial piece of work, undertaken 
this year (outside of the British Columbia Mothers’ Allowances 
Inquiry) has been under way. Under a special committee, a com- 
plete survey has been made by Mrs. Parker of the family welfare, 
relief, and child protection services of the area of Greater Victoria. 
The report is now available, and recommends the development as 
a special agency of the Social Service Exchange, financed in part by 
public, and in part, by private funds; the establishment of a municipal 
division of public welfare in Victoria city; and of one federated 
private family agency for all of Greater Victoria. Already some of 
the recommendations have been implemented, and it is hoped that 
the whole report will be acted upon, within a few months. 

(14) Family Welfare Publications. Four special short publica- 
tions for use in communities facing relief and unemployment problems, 
have been issued. 


1. The Social Service Exchange (prepared by Miss Dorothy King). 

2. Helping People in Need (prepared by Miss Mary MacPhedran). 

3. Relief and the Standard Budget (prepared by Miss Dorothy King) 

4. A Simple Record Form and How to Use It (prepared by Miss 
Dorothy King). 

The January issue of “Child and Family Welfare” was given 
over almost entirely to a review of the relief and unemployment 
services in some twenty Canadian communities. 

Were it possible to offer properly staffed family welfare services 
from the Council, at the present time, an almost incalculable service 
could be rendered to communities and agencies throughout the 
Dominion. 


Community Organization. 
Though not a separately constituted division of the Council’s work, 


the field of community organization continues to be the subject of 
numerous inquiries and field visits. While much of the work now being 
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done in child protection and family welfare will eventually prepare the 
way for co-ordinated community services, the year has also recorded 
definite undertakings directly in this field. 

(1) The most substantial and difficult of these has been a study 
of some method of community federation for the city of Ottawa. Because 
of racial, and religious considerations, the problem has been one of 
extreme difficulty, but the complete report was presented in May, and it 
is hoped that the work will prove successful. 

(2) It is hoped that our long span of successful service in the city 
of Saint John may mark progress towards financial federation as this 
year’s milestone. 


The demand for simple, sound information in this field is so great 
that it is hoped it will be possible to issue a pamphlet on Councils of 
Social Agencies, and Financial Federations in the Canadian Community. 


The work of the French-speaking Section, the Property Trustees, 
and the Trustees of Shernfold School, are the subjects of separate reports. 


(8) General Services. 


(1) MEMBERSHIP. In spite of sustained efforts to maintain last 
year’s membership, a decrease of 7% must be reported in revenue from 
this source ($1,116.00 against $1,204.00). It is gratifying to record, 
however, that the revenue from membership and from operation of the 
Information Service has paid for “Child and Family Welfare”’ this year. 

(2) PUBLICATIONS. ‘Child and Family Welfare” has been published 
every other month, but not always, exactly within the month, due to 
the pressure of work in the office. It seems to be serving its purpose 
in that not one member of the governing board recorded a vote against 
its continued publication, and that many were most insistent in their 
testimony to its value. 


Due to the reduction of the printing items in the budget, only four 
new publications were issued during the year, and reprints were kept 
at the minimum. 

The Legislation Summary was carried in the November, 1932, 
bulletin. 


‘““A Reference List on Unemployment and Relief’, was also issued. 


Publications out of print, and for which authority to reprint was 
given, were not issued, due to the financial situation. Some of these 
will have to be reprinted this year. 


(8) CONFERENCES. (1) The special Round Table Conference on 
Unemployment held at the close of last year’s annual meeting proved 
successful, and many of its recommendations were acted upon by 
public bodies. Requests have been received for the convening of a 
similar conference this year, but because of the fact that the subject 
was almost continuously the topic of Parliamentary controversy, 
throughout the Session, no action was taken directly along this line. 


(2) A second bilingual conference was held in 
Montreal, on April 11th, 12th and 13th, 1932, and was considered 
satisfactory and successful, 742 delegates being registered. The city 
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of Montreal voted a substantial grant towards the expenses. Mr. 

A. Chevalier, and Mr. G. B. Clarke, of the Governing Board, were 

joint chairmen. 

(4) LEAGUE OF NATIONS REPRESENTATION. Because of pressure of 
duties here, and the financial situation, your director did not attend 
either the 1931 or the 1932 sessions of the Child Welfare Committee of 
the League of Nations, on which she is assessor. 

(5) OMISSIONS. Your director, again, regrets to have to report many 
things “left undone” within the year, because of utter inability to meet 
all the demands made upon the Council. As already stated, field work 
could not be given in some of the Western provinces; in addition, certain 
publications projected last year were not prepared for publication; and 
of all the items reported at last year’s meeting, as having previously 
lapsed in the pressure of more urgent business, none has been retrieved 
in the past twelvemonth, for all of which your director asks your under- 
standing. 


‘“‘A man has but a man’s strength 
While he sees God’s.”’ 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLOTTE WHITTON, _ 
Executive Director. 


Shernfold School, Ottawa. 


This demonstration, undertaken by the Council, has operated 
successfully under its own incorporation, this year. Registration has been 
maintained, all operating costs met, a small cash balance is on hand, 
and $5,000.00 has been paid on the property. Its success has been due 
in no small measure, to the unstinting service of the Sisterhood of Saint 
John the Divine, who staff the school. 


Council House, Ottawa. 


Council House has been operated satisfactorily during the year, due 
to the splendid service given by Mrs. J. C. Sears, treasurer and chairman 
of the Property Committee. All maintenance costs have been met, 
interest and a small principal payment made, over $600.00 alterations 
from 1930-1, and 1931-2 paid for, and every anticipation exists of 
operating within revenue and making further principal payment in 
1932-3. 
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APPENDIX I. 
REPORT OF THE FRENCH SECTION. 


In the first instance, appreciation is expressed to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, the press, the Public Health Departments of Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Ontario, the Parliamentary translators, and all those 
who have so greatly contributed to the work of the Section in the past 
year. 


The work of the French Section has continued to emphasize problems 
in the field of maternal and child health, particularly in those areas in 
which medical and nursing care is not available. The service has con- 
sisted of public meetings, distribution of educational literature, articles 
in the daily and monthly press (religious and secular) and radio talks. 
As in the past, the work has been carried on in close co-operation with 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and the health services. The co-operation 
of the former has been especially marked, the local clergy organizing 
meetings in the parish halls, church annexes, and schools, and in many 
cases, special requests being made for visits to parishes and dioceses, 
not included in our first itineraries. Health talks in the schools and 
convents have been welcomed by the educational authorities and the 
Religious Orders in charge. 


The active co-operation of many French publications in making 
the Council’s services known, maintains a steady flow of applicants 
writing to the office, who, wherever possible are referred to existing 
health services. The files abound in letters of thanks, the mother’s 
anxiety to keep herself and her child well, after ‘‘all your kindness in 
sending the monthly letters,” is a singularly frequent testimony of the 
value of aroused interest. 


In association with the general work of the Council, the Section 
again attempted a Bilingual Conference at Montreal in April 19382, 
centered about the topic of ‘Strengthening the Home” and dealing on 
different days with Protection of Health in the Home, Strengthening 
Home Life about the Child, and Saving the Threatened Home. En- 
couraged by the Archbishop of Montreal, and the Protestant, Jewish 
and English Catholic Social Agencies, the Conference surpassed expec- 
tations with a registration of 742 delegates. 


From the daily routine of the Section, some items may be of a 
special interest. 


(1) All French speaking requests for information coming in from 
Montreal, are brought to the attention of “La Fédération d’Hygiéne 
Infantile’ and these prenatal cases are thus followed by their nurses. 

(2) Requests coming in from rural centres are brought to the attention 
of the medical officer of the County Health Unit in whose county 
the applicant resides: prenatal service is then extended. 

(3) Continuous difficulty is encountered in getting the mother to follow 
the advice contained in our prenatal letters, to consult her doctor— 
as “the doctor lives too far away”’ or “we have no money and 
cannot afford a doctor’; other instructions seem to be faithfully 
observed and the office continues to stress the need of medical care. 

(4) Where needy cases applied to us for help, they have been referred 
to the nearest social and relief agencies. 
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(5) Requests from needy mothers for layettes were referred to different 
voluntary organizations, and complete outfits for the new baby were 
provided. 

(6) A great many letters of appreciation are received, following our pre- 
natal service; if one stops to think what an effort it often means 
for the mother, unused to writing, to bring herself to this task, one 
realizes that the services are indeed appreciated. 

(7) Though all 25 County Health Units, and many municipal services 
offer our letters, no less than 555 requests have been received from 
nurses, and 845 individual requests from mothers. When the mother 
takes the trouble herself to write for literature, it is fairly certain 
that it will be read. 


Letters came in from mothers expecting their first baby, and others 
expecting their eleventh and twelfth child; requests have come in from 
doctors’ wives,—-what greater compliment can be paid to our prenatal 
letter service? 

As the French post-natal letters have not yet been issued, a summary 
of the English post-natals has been prepared and made available in 
mimeographed form, pending publication of the regular series. A mimeo- 
graphed copy of the diet folders dealing with children from 9 months 
to 2 years has also been prepared. 


Finances. 


Due to the initiative of the Chairman of the Section, Colonel L. R. 
LaFléche, a donation of $1,000 was made to this work by the Army 
and Navy Veterans in Canada. Through the interest of Senator Dandu- 
rand, the Sun Life’s contribution of $500.00 was continued. Senator 
Dandurand, Senator L’Espérance and Madame Tessier also made special 
appeals for the support of the Section, while the Secretary undertook 
personal canvassing in Montreal and Ottawa. Unfortunately, few re- 
— have been received this year, and these have shown a 20% 
reduction. 


Organization of Work. 


While there is but one member of staff for this Section, it must be 
remembered that much of the French literature is distributed through 
the regular services of the Council, while preparation of the prenatal 
letters, etc., is handled and financed under the Child Hygiene Section. 
The general work of the Bilingual Conference, its programme, organiza- 
tion, printing of addresses, etc., are undertaken as general Council work, 
directly under the executive director, with the secretary of this Section 
assisting and in charge of French correspondence, and details of arrange- 
ment. While the French Section separate accounts show roughly $2,000 
expenditure, the total cost of the Section is more nearly $3,500 to $4,000 
per year. 








Details of Work—April 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932. 


Field Work. Quebec Ontario Total 
Meetings held in localities, to the number of .. 24 12 36 
ee 2,683 567 3,250 
Number of Schools visited................... 99 nana 99 
Number of pupils in attendance....... 7,096 ciate 7,096 
Prenatal letters distributed at meetings for 

I Te i eed hte OR oa ort sat 502 50 552 
ge 1,780 350 2,130 
New names given at these meetings (for pre- 

natal letters) ee iCh eae auene iae wae aan 407 102 509 


School teachers whose names have been referred 


for RORIER TGGTOUUNO nc ccs ink ces cks ens 192 seca 192 
Office Work. 
Requests for Prenatal Letters received through 

SL ED el eee Ne 516 39 555 
Individual Requests from Mothers........... 355 49 404 
Requests through “‘Le Droit”’............... 88 157 245 
Requests through ‘La Revue Moderne” and 

“La Revue Populaire” ..... .....6...5555 185 11 196 
Letters received from Mothers............... Iz 46 168 
Requests for Patterns...... 84 11 95 
Requests from religious orders for health ma- 

i re ate ia a a en ee as ne 14 acs 14 
Letters received from doctors, for services for 

soi ah a AU hg ee aie Coal Ce Daath (enat aAishs 39 
French Post-natal letters and diet folders dis- 

a sk ins a, Cont anaes 315 140 455 
Letters received from Nurses for special services .... he 72 
Requests received from Nurses through the co- , 

operation of ‘‘La Garde-Malade”’........ ibd one 32 

General Correspondence. 

General Correspondence. . nee er 273 
General Correspondence, re Bilingual Confer- 

a a ee re Oe ae th aes Etta ts poem mani 276 
Newspaper notices and special articles........ rie: Bua 60 
ek ee ee 129 
Grand total of distribution of French Prenatal Letters through Health 

Centres (distributed through Child Hygiene Section)... .34,761 sets. 


Moral Hygiene. 


During the field work in the schools, a demand was evinced for a 
simple statement of moral principles, which might be distributed among 
the children, on an attractive card, like the ‘‘health rules.’”’ A proposed 
statement was prepared after consultation with representative ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, and submitted to the Section. Some members of the 
French Section have shown great enthusiasm in this venture. But, the 
whole question of policy, as to entering this field, it was felt, must go 
before the Governing Board before other or further action is taken. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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CHANGING SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF OUR CIVILIZATION 


DR. EDOUARD MONTPETIT, CHAIRMAN OF THE QUEBEC SOCIAL 
INSURANCE COMMISSION AND GENERAL SECRETARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL. 


The industrial problem had its beginning in Europe. It is the 
strangest phenomenon of the short existence of our civilization. It was 
in England in the middle of the 19th century, that the industrial revolu- 
tion took place. Until then, we knew the power of machinery to a cer- 
tain extent, but we ignored the power of the steam engine if we knew the 
forces of wind and water. As for textiles, our grandmothers knew how 
to run the spinning-wheel, but were accomplishing manual work. About 
the middle of the 19th century, James Watt, a great friend of the 
economist, Adam Smith, invented the steam engine, and almost imme- 
diately, the textile industries took advantage of this new discovery, and it 
was the end of many a labourer’s chance to be provided with work. It 
was Aristotle who once said that “slavery would disappear from the face 
of this earth, when ‘the shuttle will run alone on theloom’.”’ In 1755, 
Kay invented the mechanical shuttle and in 1830, thanks mostly to 
France and England, slavery disappeared, but reappeared in other forms. 
Machinery has gained influence since then, and has made its way every- 
where, even in our homes, to such an extent that some reputed speakers 
such as George Duhamel deplore this bitterly. Revolution of capital 
has also taken place. On the one hand we have seen machinery 
increasing capital and we have simplified in the extreme, means of pro- 
duction. And it is intense production, due to the use of machinery, 
which is the cause of this actual crisis. On the other hand, we witnessed 
in 1830, the urban concentration of working forces, which has again 
caused a surplus of population, and which, in time, has resulted in the 
problem of child and family welfare. 


Family Welfare Problems: 

Since the family has been greatly affected, this problem is an acute 
one, and is mostly felt in slums, and it is most deplorable above all other 
handicaps, that slums are as numerous in a young country such as ours, 
as they are in the old country. Lord Grey, once a Governor General of 
Canada, was very amazed to discover slums even in the western 
provinces, the last place where they should have existed, for space is not 
lacking there. Our people suffer from the moral and physical conse- 
quences of slums. 


The Aspect of our Race: 

It is in these slums that one can see the dark room, where the sun 
never peaks in, children without any clothing, narrow yards, where our 
children play. This situation reaches the very heart of our race, modi- 
fies its very moral and physical aspects, and has its influence on our 
moral sense of duty which has not yet the strength it should have. Look 
at our little ones! You will see too many who are pale, undernourished, 
stunted in growth; they are affected. The family is also affected by 
machinery. 

A propos of this, may I be permitted to repeat the words of a 
humorist, probably not conscious of the humour of his statement, who 
claimed that the Gillette razor was probably the cause of family desin- 
tegration. In older days, the father used a strap to sharpen his razor, 
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which strap inspired the youngster with fear. Now, we let the youngster 
do as he pleases, and even send him to a movie to get rid of him, and if 
he does misbehave, he is not afraid of the strap. 

National Sense of Duty: 

We should make an effort, now more than ever, to inculcate in the 
child’s mind, a national sense of duty and teach him things about his 
own country. It is very well to know that Henry the VIII was a wicked 
king, that Louis XLV was handsome; it is very well to know historic 
words such as “Tirez les premiers, Messieurs les Anglais’, but it is now 
infinitely more important that the child should know who Champlain 
was, and Laval; the history of the people of this country and its evolu- 
tion. My strongest desire, though it may be modest, since one must 
speak in this way, is that we nationalize our school. That we turn our 
young Canadian towards what is actually of moment to us. The child 
must know that we issued from the family, and that it is due to the 
family that we exist. 

A Propos of Immigration: 

It is Léon Gérin,—-Léon Gérin whom we will actually recognize 
one day, who has well demonstrated that it is the family life which 
fashions the character of our people. The French-Canadians are not the 
enemies of progress, nor of the Empire, nor of the English people. They 
are the real “‘pillars’’ of Canada. If we do not want to admit this, the 
future of our country will be threatened. It is not with passing elements 
that we will form a nation that must live. It is with us, with the Anglo- 
Canadians and with the French-Canadians. 


The Family: 

We must understand that our people have issued from this unit 
called the “home’’, which formed this other unit, the parish. It is due 
to that and that alone that we have lived 200 years. 

We must not, we should not have altered the character of our 
province which has become too industrialized. That the family should 
diminish is a detriment, a profound detriment to our race. The only 
policy worth while here is the policy of agriculture and colonization. 
If we want to remain a powerful factor, we must increase now and always 
the strength of our rural population and not become industrialized. It 
is with regret that I realized the rural element of our population consisted 
of but 36 per cent. The consequences of industrialization affect us more 
and more and it is another aspect of a Canadian problem. 


The Past is no More: 

We must seek new methods to guard against these evils. Let us 
not forget that “bygones are bygones’’. The true tradition is to link 
the future with the past, with which we must inspire ourselves at certain 
times, but let us think historically in the present, and look for social 
results. 

Dr. Montpetit then praises the work of religious orders to whom he 
addresses a message of appreciation. But, he adds, these ‘‘communi- 
ties cannot keep on, that they are unable to respond to all the difficult 
tasks. We must help them by case work, by social service. It is in for 
this way that we will save the child, by a methodic work of prevention 
of moral and physical ailments. It is thus that we will assure the survi- 
val of our race, that we will work for the grandeur of our country and 
for the grandeur of the British Empire.”’ 
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MEDICAL CARE THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF OUTDOOR 
DEPARTMENTS AND TREATMENT AT HOME. 


DR. GASTON LAPIERRE, DIRECTOR OF MEDICAL STAFF 
SAINTE-JUSTINE HOSPITAL, MONTREAL. 


Throughout the world, hospital outdoor departments have existed 
for about 100 years. At the beginning, these departments consisted of 
a special locality where poor patients or subscribers, or members accepted 
by different trades as certain laborers or employees, presented themselves 
to receive medical advice and treatment. Consultations were given on 
certain days of the week, usually independently from any hospital, but 
under the supervision of the city, of a private institution or of a religious 
society. 

Since the beginning of the 20th. century, these outdoor departments 
have considerably developed, due to several causes; the number of patients 
has increased, special departments have been created, and usually control 
has been given to universities who, using their facilities for teaching, have 
also contributed to their betterment, especially in regard to the prevention 
of sickness. In order to assure this last item, special personnel has been 
attached to these departments, and a social service department, whose 
duty is to teach in the home of the patient, has been created and is largely 
responsible for the furtherance and the acceptance of the advice already 
handed down by the consultants. 

Rapid and precise diagnosis has been made possible through the 
medium of cooperation; laboratories have been most helpful; bacteriology, 
and radiology have contributed to the diagnosis of tuberculosis; serological 
examinations for syphilis, microscopic examinations for cancer, dietetics 
in general and specially for babies care have greatly contributed. 

A complete outdoor department,—and child and family welfare 
should aim in all centers to attain this perfection,—should be organized 
as follows: 


(1) Special attention to the future mother during the pregnancy 
and pre-natal care. 

(2) Special attention to the child; consultations for babies, hygienic 
care of the young child, school hygiene under the control of 


medical inspection which should also control the health of 
teachers. 


(3) Mental hygiene for mental cases or for the abnormal child. 
(4) Prevention of tuberculosis. 

(5) Prevention of venereal diseases. 

(6) Prevention of cancer. 


All these departments should be centralized and placed under the 
same supervision, financial and otherwise and should make use of one 
laboratory for all clinics. If this could be possible a great economy of 
time and money would be realized. 


It is most important that medical care should be specialized for all 
sections and this could be accomplished by proper theoretical teaching 
and post-graduate work in recognized institutions. 

Social service workers should be specially prepared for this kind of 
work by either attending private schools or hospitals, and the most 
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diligent care should be taken in their selection with due regard to their 
physical resistance and to their intellectual and moral capacity. 


Proper classification of all cases attending these clinics is absolutely 
necessary if the work therein dispensed is to be of any value. This 
classification is of great help, for the general work of the department permits 
an index of all diseases and shows the amount of work accomplished. 
Furthermore, it is most essential for the compiling of statistics in general, 
always necessary, if the study of results obtained and evaluation of all 
items is to be made. It simplifies the accomplishments of all departments 
operating by the same methods for the welfare of mankind. 

To be complete, these outdoor departments should closely cooperate 
with all other similar organizations. It will then be possible to really 
determine, if a patient is entitled to receive free advice and treatment, and 
is not taking the place of the poor. Abuses should be detected as they 
are most unfair to doctors giving their time freely to these organizations. 


Physicians attached to hospitals, in most cases, are in a position 
to control the usefulness of the advice given to patients, but this control 
can not be checked when the patient leaves the hospital. Furthermore, 
in the outdoor departments, special diets, prescriptions and general advice 
are usually and necessarily given in haste. Quite often, all these efforts are 
dispensed in vain and the object of these departments which is preventive 
and to care and to cure the patients, will not be attained. 

Should the physician be blamed for these negative results? It should 
not be forgotten that the time given by doctors, as well as general hospital 
conditions can only allow for the search of causes and diagnosis of diseases 
and when treatment has been prescribed, the doctor can not do much 
more. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary to rely on other, but competent 
help to complete this most useful undertaking. 

Professor Grancher of France, who may be considered an authority 
on this question has long ago given a most interesting opinion in his 
work on the prevention of tuberculosis. But we believe that due credit 
should be given to Doctor Richard Cabot, physician in chief of the 
Massachussetts General Hospital of Boston, who was one of the first 
to understand and to promote a useful organization which hospitals were 
lacking. This organization is what is now known as hospital social service 
work. It is on this service that the physician should depend, as an in- 
dispensable cooperation, if treatment at home, as well as prescriptions 
and hygiene, is to be carried out. But it must not be forgotten that the 
social service worker, should be specially trained and if possible be a 
graduate nurse. 

The physician in charge of outdoor departments should also be 
responsible for the organization of the social service, and should also 
choose a competent assistant whom we should instruct and who would in 
turn control the results obtained. 


__ It is not necessary to add that social service work should be accom- 
plished with perfect understanding with religious sects, with public 
administration and services and with recognized private institutions. 

___, Special preliminary training for the social service visitor is absolutely 
indispensable. For instance if one is too teach hygiene in its highest 
conception to various families, it is necessary to know of what one is 
talking. 
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Social service workers should refrain from openly criticising, either 
the doctor or the institutions by which they are employed, and should 
strive to show the utmost diplomacy when visiting patients who are often 
most ungrateful and unjust to those who are trying to be useful to them. 


Poor patients should receive all care free from any charge but all 
others should be made to compensate, according to their means, for 
expenses involved, such as card index, medical care and medicines, ete. 


Voluntary aid merits full admiration, but if those dispensing it, 
although with very good intentions, do not possess the necessary require- 
ments that training alone can give, it will almost always be undertaken 
with disastrous results, and in some cases be responsible for complaints to 
the organization itself. 


If the general work undertaken is to be efficacious, no one person 
should be overburdened, as this will soon result in loss of enthusiasm, 


always necessary, in these organizations and might also be responsible 
for bad results. 


Social service is a great help to hospitals by supervising home treat- 
ment and care, teaching mothers and dispensing dressings when required; 
it thus often permits the hospital to make room for those actualy ill, by 
discharging those patients, who still need part treatment, but could not 
receive it from their families and this service is most useful as a greater 
number of children can thus be taken care of. 


REPORT OF THE FRENCH SECTION—(Continued from page 16.) 


Finance Committee. 


The Secretary of the Section again pleads for the formation of 
a strong Finance Committee for the French Section. 


Postnatal Letters. 


The Secretary recommends that the postnatal letters and the pre- 
school letters, if issued, should be made available in French. 


School Health Services. 


The Secretary recommends also that special emphasis be given to 
bringing the value of school nursing services to the attention of School 
Boards, in the cities, where no health services are maintained by the 
separate School Boards; for instance, in the city of Hull, across from 
Ottawa, 5,000 children in 53 classes had never had any school health 
teaching until visited by the Secretary of the Section. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EME CHASSE. 








THE NUTRITIONIST AND THE HOME. 


MISS MARJORIE BELL, NUTRITIONIST, 
VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES FOR CANADA, MONTREAL, QUE. 


When the World today is worshiping Science and “Facts’’ it seems 
strange that even amongst the best educated there should be almost 
universal disregard for the facts that science has established on nutrition. 
An incident in a restaurant well illustrates this point. Two fourth year 
university students were overheard ordering—they chose steak, potato 
chips, chocolate cake, whipped cream and coffee, ““Now that’’, said one 
“is what I call a real meal’. On other subjects these students would 
adopt almost any belief or attitude rather than be thought unscientific 
or behind the times, yet no meal would be considered much less of a real 
meal by science than the one they chose. If people who have had such 
educational possibilities are so ignorant what can be expected of others? 
This is the situation that we face. Science with a tremendous fund of 
knowledge which shows the relation between nutrition and health, and 
as Sherwin says, “In 20,000,000 homes of America a complacent 
tolerance for food abuses that saps the stamina of the race’. 

The biggest health problem of today is to make nutritional know- 
ledge function in the lives of our people. Three world famous men in 
lectures given during the past year have stated what they consider would 
be the results if we could do it. One could quote equally effectively from 
Dr. Edward Mellanby when he gave the Sir Charles Hasting’s lecture, 
from Sir Gowland Hopkins, President of the Royal Society, or from Dr. 
Kinlock, Chief Medical Officer of Scotland. Dr. Kinlock in his report 
says—“The new knowledge of nutrition has revealed what constitutes 
an adequate diet for the expectant mother if her child is to develop 
properly during pre-natal life and how inadequacy at this period pre- 
judices permanently both growth and health. It has shown how, owing 
to a faulty diet, the breast milk of the nursing mothers of the industrial 
classes is deficient in the mineral elements requisite for the growth of 
healthy infants. It has revealed the direct relationship that exists 
between mental alertness and an adequate diet for the growing child. 
It has shown how the incidence of dental caries in the community is 
dependent mainly on deficiency of vitamin A and vitamin D in the diet 
during pre-natal and post-natal life. It has demonstrated exactly how 
the prevention of rickets is dependent directly on the presence of 
activated ergosterol (vitamin D) in the diet or on the activation of the 
ergosterol in the skin by ultraviolet rays from the sun or from therapeutic 
lamps. Similarly it has shown how xerophthalmia, polyneuritis (beri- 
beri), scurvy and pellagra are diseases due to vitamin deficiency, and 
that miner’s cramp, simple goitre, and the anaemia of childhood are 
disorders due to mineral deficiency. Of even greater moment it has 
shown that the immunity phenomenon concerned with bodily resistance 
to the whole range of infectious diseases from common colds to strep- 
tococcal infections are dependent on the adequacy of the diet in relation 
to vitamin A and mineral constituents. In modern therapy, also, diet 
has taken the place of drugs as the basic requirement of treatment. 


All this and much more the new science of nutrition has revealed. 
It is a highly technical branch of medicine requiring trained nutritionists 
for its practitioners. All this newer knowledge is ready and crying aloud 
for application to practical living—and there is not a single nutritionist 
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in the service of the local authorities. The local authorities instead 
continue to extend their hospital provision for wasting babies; to treat 
rickets with radiostoleum or therapeutic lamps; to provide increasingly 
a dental treatment service for mothers, children and the adult insured 
population; to augment the diet of mothers, infants, and growing child- 
ren without guidance from the expert nutritionist; and to provide 
guidance from clinics and hospitals for the wide range of children’s 
diseases, infectious diseases, tuberculosis, diabetes, and other illnesses 
whose prevention and control find in a modern nutritional service their 
fundamental basis. 

Can a better illustration be obtained of the waste of effort and 
money, of the preventable ‘‘dishealth,’’ disease and death that result from a 
health policy that ignores the achievements of biological research and 
fails to seek inspiration and guidance from a biological ideal?’’ 

To realize the need for this “Modern Nutritional Service” that Dr. 
Kinlock speaks of one must visualize the change that has taken place in 
our method of selecting food. ‘Till very recently the food of most people 
has been decided far more by circumstance than by choice. In the past 
some races have been well fed and have had excellent health just because 
they lived in an environment naturally providing a balanced diet. Such 
conditions prevail now only in a few isolated areas. Transportation, 
refrigeration and manufacturing have entirely altered the situation. 
Foods are interchanged over the whole world. Factories take these 
foods and put them through processes which finally give them to the 
public infinitely altered in appearance and value. While there is the 
possibility of choosing, on even limited income, almost any type of food, 
actually, many powerful forces operate to direct buying and the direction 
is from the point of view of commercial profit not health formation. 

Clever advertising sells products of little nutritional value. Bargain 
sales get rid of surplus stock. Many restaurants offer “specials’’ which 
give an ill balanced meal. Candy and pastry shops tempt the hungry 
on their way home. People are choosing too much the highly flavoured 
meats, the tempting, easily served white flour desserts, the appetite 
satisfying sweets. Whole grain cooked cereals are replaced by those so 
refined that they can be stored indefinitely ready to eat in packages. 
White bread is used instead of whole wheat. Milk and foods combined 
with milk seem flat and unattractive. They take time and trouble to 
prepare. Vegetables are used in small quantities. They are usually 
overcooked and have most of their flavour and minerals boiled into the 
water and thrown down the sink. 


The result of all these influences is a diet not sufficiently deficient 
to bring about startling immediate results, but which when eaten over 
a long period is responsible for such defects and diseases as those referred 
to by Dr. Kinlock. 


If we could have scientific knowledge guide our choice there would 
be the greatest opportunity for health ever known to the world. 


All organizations working for public health need a nutritional service 
definitely aiming to spread abroad this knowledge. Left as a side issue 
of other services it will be neglected. Wherever prevention can be 
stressed nutrition has a place. It needs far more emphasis than it is 
getting at the present time, and the ultimate aim of every policy should 
be to have it taught in the schools. Why should education on such a 
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subject be left to the chance contact with some social agency? There 
is no question but that it affects each and every one of us all through our 
lives. Constantly new discoveries are being made and details changed, 
but there are well established fundamental facts that everyone should 
have. The theory of nutrition is not a subject which concerns girls and 
women only, it is equally needed by boys and men. Women are more 
largely concerned with spending money for food and in cooking it and 
should have special instruction on both these subjects. Much could 
also be done in schools to help little children form the right habits of 
eating. 


At present it seems necessary to especially refer to the need for a 
nutritional service in all organizations supplying food to the families of 
the unemployed. When the money available is, as it usually is, below 
even the minimum necessary for maintenance, it seems unnecessarily 
cruel to leave the selection of the food bought to choice which is unguided 
by knowledge of values, for with the same sum of money tremendous 
variations can be made. Surely we should use science to prevent as 
much as we possibly can of the permanent harm which is going to be the 
result of this period. 


Apart from the suffering and unhappiness caused by ill health there 
is the economic aspect. Dr. Mellanby stresses the fact that the results 
of a poorly balanced diet are costing our country millions of dollars 
annually and that most of this cost could be wiped out by proper educa- 
tion. It is of course always difficult to get people to see the value of 
preventive programme. Cure is so much more spectacular. 


Another difficulty to be overcome is that of workers for a nutritional 
service. Our universities are graduating many with the theoretical 
knowledge of the subject, but very few opportunities have been given in 
Canada for them to get the practical experience which is absolutely 
necessary, if the most effective methods of teaching in each organization 
are to be discovered. Much pioneer work will have to be done and many 
mistakes will be made, but nothing will ever be accomplished unless there 
is a beginning. The biological staff of the universities can be of tremen- 
dous value in keeping policies to sound scientific principles, and away 
from fads. 


Sir Charles Hastings in a lecture given on Sanitary Science in 1864 
closes with words which exactly apply to our present situation in regard 
to nutrition. He says ““But whether England herself has the wisdom to 
walk in this way, and whether others follow or not therein, be assured 
that in the observance of these immutable principles the permanent 
prosperity of States is bound up.” 


THE VISITING HOUSEKEEPER 


MISS BARBARA BLACKSTOCK, PRESIDENT, 
THE VISITING HOUSEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


The part which the Visiting Housekeeper can play in protecting the 
health of the home is basic and fundamental, in as much as her job is 
housekeeping. But while without admitting the permissibility of such 
procedure we all accept the statement that “the hand which rocks the 
cradle rules the world” not only because it typifies the influence of the 
mother on her child in its early formative years, but because by her, 
stands or falls the fabric of the home- and on our homes depend the 
character and efficiency of our community life; while we accept this 
as commonplace, how much do we do to make the mother’s life as a home- 
maker possible, to help her to function as she should in relation to her 
responsibilities and to create in her mind and that of the community at 
large a sane attitude towards that fundamental art “housekeeping?” 
Very little in reality, I am afraid. We give her a highly scientific arti- 
ficial feeding for her baby when she can no longer nurse him, then follow 
that up by instruction as to how to use it, and we recognize that even then 
at the cost of much time and labour, he is getting only a good second 
best. We take her child at five or six years of age and spend a lot of 
time and money remedying his accumulated physical defects as an 
undeniable school responsibility, and spend a lifetime in trying to undo 
or offset the mental and psychological handicaps which the wrong 
handling of his first vital years have developed. We do all this almost 
as a matter of course, but surely it is time we were thinking and acting a 
little more practically and spending some of the effort and expense 
involved in all this on the home itself, making it reasonably possible for 
a woman to nurse her own child successfully and cope more effectively 
with the weighty responsibility to our future citizens which are hers as 
mother. 

The Visiting Housekeeper is an important part of a practical effort 
to meet this fundamental obligation to the mother in her home. 

In Toronto the movement was organized in 1924 recognizing this 
responsibility summarized in two objectives,—First, to supply a trained, 
supervised worker to meet the need created in the home by the illness or 
incapacitation of the mother; that situation which in our present social 
order is one of the most difficult to meet. For the most part we can get 
for the patient the skilled medical and nursing attention she may need 
either in hospital or at home. But what of the home while she is unable 
to face her duties, of her hours between visits of the nurse and her anxiety 
at home or in the hospital if things are “not going right?” Relief from 
this anxiety is a vital factor in any skilled treatment of her illness, and 
unless we attempt to meet it we are hardly justified in the extent of our 
other services to her. Second,—the need was recognized for the 
advancement of knowledge of and practical interest in the art of house- 
hold management, preventive nutrition and home economics, much of 
this it was realized would have to be left for future development except 
in taking advantage of the obvious teaching opportunity and capacity 
of the Visiting Housekeeper. Though in no sense a trained nutritionist 
she has a very definite and legitimate teaching function in the field of 
household management and all it involves. Just as the visiting bedside 
nurse is one of the most effective instruments in the field of public health 
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so the Visiting Housekeeper with her practical contact and credit for 
service rendered ean do invaluable work if properly trained, directed and 
supervised, in the field of preventive nutrition, and practical home 
economics. 

From the very outset, therefore, while attempting to meet an emer- 
gency need by the creation of a Visiting Housekeeper service, the 
emphasis has been put on the opportunity for constructive educational 
work along these lines. Thus, if the choice in placing the much sought 
after worker is between Mrs. X caught quite unprepared with her tenth 
baby, her need and that of her neglected nine, driving the social worker 
and nurse concerned almost frantic, and Mrs. Y., probably unknown to 
any social agency, with perhaps only four children, caught by some 
unforeseen emergency, the Visiting Housekeeper would go to Mrs. Y., 
there being a home worth preserving and a mind upon which some 
impression may be made. Mrs. X’s need in all probability could be 
adequately met in proportion to her standard of living by any temporary 
help; not so Mrs. Y. who would really need the type of care which can 
be given only by the properly trained housekeeper or unusually 
competent woman. Broadly speaking, service to the community through 
the mother and her child in her home is the object of the Visiting House- 
keeper. To be equal to this great field of responsibility throws no small 
load on the organization and individual worker; for a Visiting House- 
keeper organization stands in a very dependent and strategic position in 
relation to the other forms of community service and in Toronto it has 
been fortunate in having from the outset the support and sympathetic 
co-operation of all social welfare groups. From the first it has functioned 
through a general representative committee or board with advisory 
committees in the field of medicine, household science, nursing and social 
work, these last two being particularly active in forming policy and work- 
ing out a solution to inter-group problems as they arose. This contribu- 
tion of advisory co-operation as well as being practical has been invalu- 
able to the development of the work, for no social agency can function 
as an isolated unit in these days, least of all one whose primary function 
is the preservation and development of the home as such. 


So much for the organization; as to the field worker,—it has been 
found necessary to require an educational standard of at least two years 
high school plus some subsequent food work, preferably one year in 
technical school, and the age limit of from 25 to 35 years for applicants 
with variation below or sometimes above according to the disposition 
and background of the individual. Such a worker can adjust herself 
more successfully to the many types of problem which confront her in 
her daily work and especially in the care of children which is one of her 
most important social contributions as a housekeeper. ‘That she needs 
to be a very good type, with definite personal qualifications both inherent 
and acquired, is obvious when one thinks of the strategic position she 
occupies, being in the home, and in close contact with the family and its 
problems, for at least eight hours on end, while your social worker and 
nurse come and go. She must at least have the capacity to appreciate 
that it is not her place to solve every problem presenting itself, but rather 
to play her part in enabling those qualified to deal with such problems 
to do so. 

In addition to these initial qualifications the Visiting Housekeeper 
is given a special preliminary training before becoming a full member of 
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the field staff, consisting of about eight weeks’ class and observation 
work followed by six months’ field work, during which she functions as 
a regular member of the staff but under rather close observation and 
more careful placement. At the end of this period she receives her pin, 
and at the end of the year her diploma. All members of the staff are on 
a fixed salary whether engaged on a case or not. Needless to say the 
days on call are not many and are easily utilized to advantage. This 
preliminary training is felt to be quite vital and from the peculiar nature 
of the work and the extent of training required, it has not been found 
feasible to give such training except in groups, before the worker enters 
the field at all. During the first two weeks, which are in the nature of a 
probationary period, lectures are given by the Director in personal 
hygiene, ethics of housekeeping and such subjects. Visits are arranged 
so that the student can become familiar with agencies and institutions 
which deal with the social and health problems of the city. Also several 
days are spent in investigating the city’s housekeeping resources by 
visits to the departmental stores, groceterias, dairies, laundries, markets, 
etc. In this way the student obtains a fair working knowledge of the 
community resources within her reach. The six following weeks are 
devoted to intensive training in food preparation for families with varied 
budgets, for pre-schooi age children, for pre-natal and confinement cases; 
the planning of balanced meals and the study of practical food values, 
along with marketing and household management, are duly stressed. 
A course in simple nursing procedure, nursing and medical relationships 
and public health is given to enable the Visiting Housekeeper to co- 
operate with the nurse and doctor more intelligently, and finally a care- 
fully planned set of lectures dealing with some fundamentals of social 
work, so that the housekeeper can better appreciate the value of case 
work, what the social worker may be attempting to accomplish for the 
individual or family in whom they are both interested, and the part which 
the housekeeper can take in co-operating and assisting with her plans. 
While some emergencies involving adults only are met by short 
service from the housekeeper until an adjustment can be made, service 
to the child directly or indirectly, is the deciding factor in placing the 
worker. For whether the request for service is based on the need of the 
expectant mother for rest and proper diet, or for educational service to 
the mother who is unable to manage on what should be a not inadequate 
income, it is the child who ultimately benefits. The Housekeeper goes 
into the home between 8 and 8.30 in the morning in time to give the 
children their breakfast and send them safely off to school, and stays 
until 5.30 or 6.00 leaving the evening meal prepared upon the return of 
the father or older member of the family. In the interval she does 
everything of a housekeeping nature except the heavy washing and 
cleaning. She plans, buys and prepares the meals; sews, mends and 
makes over clothing, provides for the ever present needs of the pre-school 
children, gives simple bedside attention between the visits of the nurse. 
keeping not only a daily housekeeping record, but a health sheet on 
which are recorded the routines for which she and the patient are 
responsible under the doctor’s and nurse’s direction. This is particularly 
important in reference to care of the infant, helping to emphasize the 
importance of correct routine as to times of nursing, etc., and generally 
helping to carry through a right programme. If the patient is at home 
and requiring anything in the nature of nursing service other than the 
most simple attention, a registered nurse must be responsible for such 
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care either as a visiting nurse, or on the case. The Visiting Housekeeper 
gives every attention to the home, to the serving of suitable and 
attractive meals for the patient, and seeing to her general comfort and the 
carrying out of minor nursing duties between visits of the nurse. To 
carry out a reasonable housekeeping programme in the average home, 
giving due consideration to standards and the opportunity for educa- 
tional work, is quite a sufficient undertaking for the worker without 
assuming responsibilities for which she is not trained. 

As the mother’s health improves, the Visiting Housekeeper endea- 
vours to interest her in such things as marketing, balanced meals, cooking, 
a better system of work, and labour saving devices; discusses and plans 
with her about difficulties with which she may have been struggling 
long without having seen the way out. Also she tries to interest the 
father in the practical running of his home, gives him a few hints about 
helping with the fires and the keeping of a family budget. As he is usually 
the one responsible over night, a little help in how to undertake his 
duties with regard to the children helps him to appreciate the mother’s 

varied responsibilities. 

Applications for service come from all sources,—-personal, medical, 
social and health agencies, and service given when the need seems 
greatest after full consideration of all the factors involved. The full 
charge is $3.25 a day, not a large sum when the nature and extent of 
service is considered, and the fact that it is to a group of persons, and 
for from eight to ten hours’ work. If this charge is beyond the family’s 
means adjustments are made according to their income and previous 
obligations, in consultation with any other agencies which might be 
interested so that not only the charge, but any plans for the family may 
be mutually understood. For the same reason, for all part-pay and non- 
pay cases, the Social Service Index is used, and the nurse or social worker 
can deal directly with the Visiting Housekeeper in reference to her 
approach to the family, though the director is always ultimately respon- 
sible and any definite problems or plans for discussion are taken up with 
her. With her too rest all decisions as to the acceptance or rejection 
of cases, and the fixing of charges, the Visiting Housekeeper being in no way 
involved in this side of the work. Fees are collected through the office 
by a system of billing, additional follow-up if necessary being made by 
the director or field supervisors while investigating and supervising. 
Cases which, after a time on investigation, seem unable without undue 
hardship to pay the fee which may have been quite reasonable at the 
outset are written off. 

In 1931 of a total of 1,028 cases involving 7,270 days’ service to 
families 553 were maternity cases, either for the confinement, or for the 
pre-natal or post-natal period; and 166 were for convalescent or post 
operative care, 14 purely educational, 7 desertion or absence of the 
mother from town, and the balance illness of the mother at home or in 
hospital; and 3,505 children were cared for. <A limit of six weeks’ service 
is set, otherwise chronic care would absorb a good deal of the staff; this 
time is extended if a definite plan with an immediate prospect of fulfil- 
ment is in view. 

Financially the Visiting Housekeeper experiment in Toronto was 
made possible by the transfer of their house and of a small endowment 
by the old Beverley Street Nursing Mission to the Toronto branch of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, who assumed the burden of financing the 
first three experimental years and have continued since to contribute 
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$5,000.00 a year on a per capita per diem basis for soldiers’ families. 
The City of Toronto also contributes $5,000.00 on a per capita per diem 
basis for destitute families recognized as eligible for city relief. Fees 
bring in from $3,500.00 to $4,000.00 and the deficit on a total budget of 
almost $34,000.00 is met by the Federation for Community Service of 
which the Visiting Housekeeper Association of Toronto is a member 
agency. 

In as much as such a service as that of the Visiting Housekeeper 
depends absolutely on direction and supervision, no statement of a 
Visiting Housekeeper Service having reference to Toronto could be made 
without mention of the organizing Director of the Toronto Movement, 
Miss Lexa Denne, B.A., a graduate in Household Science of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, with long teaching experience and definite interest in the 
social aspects of her profession. From its inception in 1904 until her 
death in 1930,she carried the burden of directing the development of the 
work of the Association. That the work has come to stay, although 
likely to be subject still to evolution and development, and is no longer an 
uncertain experiment, is entirely due to her foresight, and vision of the 
housekeeper as a social agent. Not only did she see her place in the 
community as such, but she saw her in relation to the other factors in 
that community and worked untiringly to adjust her to an already 
somewhat fixed social order without sacrificing what was vital to her own 
peculiar service. In most Visiting Housekeeper schemes the work has 
been undertaken as an auxiliary to or an off-shoot of some other agency, 
such as the family care society or visiting nurses, who are tempered to 
the experiment in order to meet their own particular needs. Under such 
conditions the movement seldom develops beyond the provision of a 
reliable home help or charwoman and the emphasis is rather on the 
emergency to be met than on the opportunity for constructive service 
and the worthwhile-ness of housekeeping as an art. While recognizing 
the need for more effectively utilizing day service for heavy work when 
such service may mean the salvation of the mother’s programme, many 
feel that the emphasis should be on the type of worker and that such an 
emphasis, with all its possibilities for development, is not really possible 
except under specialized directorship when the worker can feel that she 
goes out on the merits of the service she can give, and has a definite con- 
tribution to make to the range of social services which life today in a 
highly organized community seems to make necessary. All this Miss 
Denne appreciated fully and not only inspired her worker with a feeling 
that she was doing something worth while which called for her particular 
skill and the best she had to give, but she inspired the confidence of those 
who had to work with her so that many problems of inter-relationship 
which might have seemed almost insurmountable were faced, worked 
out, and some solution found for them on which the development of the 
work would proceed. 

So much for the Visiting Housekeeper. Of her place as a factor in 
the health of the home there can surely be no real question; and with her 
possibilities of direct service to the mother and her children, we must 
make no further apology for her existence. But if she did no more than 
draw the emphasis of our future thinking to the mother in her home, 
and the weight of responsibility we leave her to wrestle with almost 
unassisted, she would be abundantly justified. It would seem we have 
everything to offer the mother from parent education to washing 
machines. Is not our next job to help her use these properly? 
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DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF PRIVATE CHARITIES 
AMONG FRENCH-CANADIANS. 


SISTER MARIE GERIN-LAJOIE, B.A. DIRECTOR, 
“L’INSTITUT NOTRE-DAME DU BON-CONSEIL,” MONTREAL, QUE. 


It is a difficult task to give in twenty minutes, even a rough sketch 
of private charities in the French-Canadian group, as these cover the whole 
field of our welfare-activities. But I understand you do not wish to have 
an exhaustive description of our most important social institutions which 
are well known to all members of this congress, but rather a comparative 
paper on the different aspects of our charitable pursuits and especially a 
few details of those activities which have for direct object the reconstruc- 
tion of the homes of the poor. 

Whenever the family is weakened through economic or moral degra- 
dation, poverty is close at hand. Our French-Canadian family illustrates 
this at every stage of its social evolution. So long as it clings to the land 
which gives it a real economic independence and protects its high morals, 
it is apt to support its own members. Even nowadays, where exterior 
relations are not the exclusive or sole source of economic activity, family 
industries suffice to provide for every need of the individual. 

The first interesting fact concerning such family organisation is that 
individual, unorganized charity in such cases, is a sufficient barrier against 
misery. 

Such a simple form of charitable activity may seem unworthy of our 
attention. But let us notice its great importance in the future develop- 
ment of all forms of private charities. For years it was the sole expression 
of our social activities and it had won such favor as to discourage in the 
minds of our people any attempt towards organized charity. Even the 
religious orders have not been exempt from such suspicion. 

During more than ten years Mme D’Youville’s work was bitterly 
criticized by even the best of her fellow citizens. 

Even now, among smaller groups spontaneous charity is still apprecia- 
ted. And it may not have the inconveniences which naturally appear in 
the large centers. On the contrary, it seems to be a very desirable form of 
social service. 

No method of approach would ever give our country people a better 
knowledge than they have of the history, of the character and of the need 
of the poor who appeal to their generosity. And probably no organization 
would secure the same amount of help with less loss. 

The beggar who knocks at their door, the orphan whom they willingly 
adopt, the old for whom the charitable ‘‘hold-ups” are often made, the 
unfortunate who would acknowledge complete ruin after a fire, were it not 
the famous “‘bees’’, all these are well known to them. 

Notwithstanding the lack of statistics such fraternal help is certainly 
good because it is adequate response to a determined immediate social 
need. 

3ut the response may not always be adequate if the general condition 
of the families fails to enable them to support their own members and still 
less those of the neighbourhood. 


Such a deficiency was pointed out by the government as far back as 
1688. An appeal was made for the establishment of relief centers. But 
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the cause of the evil being lack of family support, the best remedy was to 
create new homes for the orphans, the lame and the old. 


Madame d’Youville, in 1737, aimed at giving such shelter and care 
to the poor, and this became the object of the first successful charitable in- 
stitution in Canada, which constitutes the most important aspect of 
our private charities. 


From an economic point of view, the religious institution thus offers 
a great privilege to our people who could not otherwise afford the benefit 
of such service. 

From the social point of view, these institutions help to keep in view 
the true standpoint of charitable activities: voluntary contribution. 

The experience acquired by the sisters and brothers attached to the 
good work, their zeal to promote its activities by scientific methods, are 
greatly beneficial to the poor. 

Moreover the observance of a religious rule is most valuable in acquir- 
ing self-control and psychological knowledge for every day use in the 
practice of education or the care of all forms of human misery. 


More than eleven thousand religious, men and women, devote them- 
selves in the various charitable institutions throughout Canada. 


One hundred of these institutions, hospices and refuges are for differ- 
ent needs, 74 of which are in the province of Quebec; 87 are orphanages 
and reform schools, 57 in our province; 150 are hospitals, 52, in the 
province of Quebec. A few others are foundling hospitals, homes for 
young people, special institutes for the blind, for the deaf and dumb and 
for the insane. 


To the list of these religious institutes should be added a few lay 
organisations for shelter, homes for girls, refuges, summer camps. 


Have our private charities ever tried to come into contact with the 
family itself, with the intention of keeping it intact and helping its re- 
adjustment to the modern conditions of life? Certainly efforts have been 
made to supplement the deficiency of family life. 


Along the lines of social education and public service, that contribute 
to help the individuals accomplish their task at home, let us mention: 
La Federation Nationale St-Jean-Baptiste, which is apt to operate effective 
propaganda, and useful co-operation through its committees, parochial and 
working girls’ sections, (The Milk Stations, “Gouttes de Lait’’, were pro- 
moted by its members before they became an official] function of the Health 
Bureau of our city); La Société St-Jean-Baptiste, with a similar object 
for men; different associations for colonisation and rural propaganda, 
les Cercles de Fermiéres with their 10,000 members; |l’Ecole Sociale 
Populaire for social publications, ete., les Semaines Sociales du Canada, 
the social study clubs for young women and those for young men; A.C.J.C. 
L’ Institut Notre-Dame du Bon-Conseil which aims at social reconstruction 
through the establishment of centers for social education and service. 

But we shall cite, in particular, the organisations which provide 
home-visiting. 


The Grey Nuns, although they were founded to offer shelter, have 
never neglected visiting the homes. But they could not afford, nor could 
the Ladies of Charity, supervise all the poor families in 1848, whence the 
Sisters of Providence were specially founded for that object. 
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Since then, nearly every order for the care of the poor practises to a 
certain extent, home visiting. 

Various local, parochial lay organisations help along the same lines. 
But a regular co-operation between them is not yet established. 

Sainte Justine’s hospital has had a social service department since 
1922 which operates over all the city, principally through benevolent 
service with the help of a few visiting nurses. 

Forty-four hundred and sixty-seven visits were made last year with 
the special object of securing good care for sick children. 

L’Assistance Maternelle was founded twenty years ago with the 
special object of caring for mothers. The organisation is a lay one with 
its center in Montreal. Sixty-five hundred and twenty-four interviews 
were given at the central dispensary; 1948 mothers were assisted last 
year; special cases are sent to the hospitals; others receive the visits of the 
doctor, of the nurse and of benevolent women; $35,000 was contributed in 
different ways to these societies; the sewing clubs have contributed 929 
layettes and 540 sets of bed linen. 

Sut the Saint-Vincent de-Paul is the most typical and popular of our 
private charities. It is largely supported by the clergy and in latter years, 
it has become the distributor of official alms to the unemployed. 

Frederic Ozanam was a young student who at twenty years of age, 
founded the Society in order to help his comrades keep their Christian 
ideals through the practice of charity. Under such stimulus the Society 
proved vital, the fundamental principle being always the important factor 
of human and social transformation. 

In a letter adressed to Ozanam, a zealous disciple of the socialist 
St-Simon once wrote these words: “You are eight poor students and you 
intend to remedy the sufferings of the poor! Our social doctrine, we are 
convinced will immediately reform the world, such a result you could not 
attain through your efforts of many years.”’ A century haselapsed. The 
disciples of St-Simon are dead and buried while the St-Vincent de Paul has 
over 200,000 members in the world, with more than three-quarters of 
those active members. They are divided into 11,103 conferences $33,000, 
000 have been distributed in 1930. 

The Society was introduced into Canada in 1846 by Dr. Painchaud, a 
young doctor who had seen the members at work in Paris. 


There are actually in Canada 12,000 members of whom more than 
half are active visitors. The alms collected and distributed in the course 
of the year 1930 amounted to $480,000. 

The St-Vineent-de-Paul gives very special attention to the recruiting 
and training of its members. Owing to this, together with its splendid 
organisation, the Society has a very profound influence and extensive 
development. 


The Conference is the working wheel of the whole organisation. The 
Conferences of one city are under the direction of a local Council. These 
local councils are under the direction of the Central or Superior Council 
of a diocese or of a whole country. The General Council is supreme. 


Nevertheless, each loca! Conference enjoys complete independence 
in the administration of its funds and the development of its own activities. 
It creates among them a very interesting competition. I have seen the 
Conference of St-Stanislas in Montreal, at work. It is a model of its kind. 
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Instead of distributing tickets to provide food from retail stores in the 
locality, they proceed thus: The visiting member examines the condition 
of the family, the number of children, their needs. He takes note of the 
necessary provisions on an order sheet, giving a copy of the same to the 
client. Certain regulations must be observed regarding the quantities to 
be given where there are 2, 4, 6, or 8 children. The client will present this 
sheet to the president who will examine, rectify or countersign it. Then 
on Friday evening, he will present himself with the necessary identification 
card, at the wonderful store, where one buys without paying, which is 
located in the basement of the presbytery where a special entrance was 
made for that purpose. Two devoted gentlemen often spend daily a 
few hours measuring bags of sugar, beans, flour, peas, ete., to be distributed 
to the 114 families that were helped by the Conference this year. A large 
vegetable cellar allows the storing of Winter provisions for the poor of 
that parish who thus receive fresh vegetables all Winter. 

Moreover, at the opening of the season, two large cupboards were 
filled with all the canned fruits and vegetables obtained in a charitable 
evening called “‘guignolée’’. The provisions are not handled by the retail 
local merchants who were often out for their own profit. Contracts are 
given to wholesale merchants and orders are sent all the year round at the 
rate promised by contract. Thus the expenses have been cut down by one- 
half, so that a family of four or five, costs only $2.62 a week, heating includ- 
ed. On March 5th, the Conference had spent only $4,696.00 of the 
$6,127.00 in the bank, after its annual collection. This helps to provide 
for the sick when the doctor orders choice food, eggs and meat of better 
quality. 

It is to be noted that all Conferences are obliged by law not to accept 
payment for service rendered. All their charitable work must be voluntary 
all the money being used for the poor. No officer, secretary or employee 
receives a penny for his services. 

Though not visiting the needy homes, the Ladies of Charity are 
nevertheless indispensable auxiliaries to the Conference in our parish; 
they have charge of the clothes, raise money for this purpose and must be 
credited with the distribution, this year, of 4,500 articles made of old or 
new material. Moreover, a juvenile conference has been founded among 
the collegians who visit their absent comrades, inquire into the reason of 
their absence, furnish them with the necessary suits, shoes and even eye- 
glasses when needed, to attend school. 

The Saint-Vincent-de-Paul seems to have an unlimited field of action 
in the social sphere. For instance, the director of the C.S.S., often hearing 
people remark that too many children were the cause of poverty in our 
popular centres, summed up certain statistics with the following surprising 
results: 

Of 114 families helped by this Conference: 

26 had no children, 
30 had only one, 
31 had only two. 
So 87 families out of 114, had not more than 3 children, and 38 had 
from 3 to 5; 16 only had from 6 to 8, and 3 had more than 8. 

The direct contact with poverty, the visiting of homes exacted by the 
laws of the Society, is really the key-note to its success and to its marvelous 
possibilities of developing in every country, in every epoch. It always 
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keeps in touch with the realities of life. On the other hand each Conference 
has the right to undertake, or help according to circumstances, any useful 
initiative. An interesting variety of activities results from this. 

In France, secretarial offices, clubs, popular libraries are supported 
by these conferences. 

In our country, the following institutions owe their foundation and 
development to its intervention: 


In Quebec: 
La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame. 
L’Asile du Bon-Pasteur. 
La Patronage Laval. 
Le Comité de |’ceuvre des sourds et muets, 
L’Oeuvre de l’hospitalité de nuit, 
Le Club des Marins Catholiques, 
Le ‘“‘Chez-Nous du soldat,” 
Le Secretariat des familles, 
L’Oeuvre des vocations sacerdotales, 
Une revue des ceuvres “Les Fleurs de la Charité.”’ 


In Montreal: 
Le Patronage St-Vincent-de-Paul, 
L’Orphelinat St-Arséne, 
Des Vestiaires et fourneaux économiques. 
La Société Catholique de protection et de renseignements, 
La Retraite des Gueux, 
L’Aide aux Conscrits, 
Le Refuge de la Merci. 


In Toronto: 
Hospital visiting committee, 
Summer Camps, 
Information office for the immigrants, 
Juvenile Court, 
Waste Collection Bureau. 


In Ottawa: 
Des Comités de visite des hépitaux. 


In Halifax and Vancouver: 
L’Oeuvre des funérailles des pauvres. 

Could this society give better proof of the deep interest shown in 
social restoration of the assisted families than by this enumeration. A 
wide field is given to the organization of the young. In certain European 
regions the Society promotes the visiting of families denominated no 2, 
families that need only moral help. We then see that every social activity 
is really included in this wonderful organization. 

Ozanam himself insisted on the importance of helping to show the 
poor families how to earn their living and not bea drag on society. He even 
sketched a method of approach which the modern social schools would 
not disapprove. 

In only a few years, the Society has developed extensively, it is the 
best representative form of lay organized charity. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE CENTRAL BUREAU IN THE CATHOLIC WELFARE 
PROGRAMME 


MRS. GRAHAM WATT COGHLIN, DIRECTOR, 
CATHOLIC WELFARE BUREAU, MONTREAL. 


Social work to-day is not viewed as one of the cardinal virtues, nor 
yet as a philosophy of life, but rather as a technique and a method. 
From the very first days of mankind, charity, in some form, has existed, 


‘ for it is one of the fundamental desires of human nature and from it 


- 


arises the duty that those who have must give to and care for those who 
have not. 


From the very beginning the church has considered the care of her 
poor of paramount importance. There have always been certain people 
detailed to make this their special mission, and numerous religious orders 
of both men and women have made it their life’s work. For many 
centuries what is now known as social service, was carried on entirely 
under the auspices and as part of the programme of the Church. The 
first lay society whose object it was to visit the sick and poor in their 
own homes was founded in the 17th century by Saint-Vincent de Paul 
when he introduced the group known as the Ladies of Charity, and later 
a further group known as the Daughters of Charity, to assist his volun- 
teers in their efforts to care for the poor and needy. It is evident from 
the writings of St. Vincent de Paul at that time, that he realized the 
necessity of organized charity, the patient study of families under care, 
and even the keeping of records. May he not be considered as the first 
professional social worker? 

When Frederick Ozanam established the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
in Paris in 1833, a great many of the principles laid down by him were 
those already taught by the great Saint after whom the society was 
called, and it is interesting to note that when the Charity Organization 
Society of London was founded in 1869, many of its policies and 
principles were taken from those of Ozanam. 


The question arises from time to time as to the necessity of a Central 
Welfare Bureau. There are those who feel that charitable efforts of 
every kind in the Catholic group should be left to the volunteers of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. While we all reverence and admire the 
magnificent work of this fine organization and realize the urgent need 
for it in the community, we agree with the Rev. Francis J. Haas, an 
outstanding authority, who says, “Christian Charity can conquer 
massed poverty only by marking off the fields of action—-Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Pure Relief, Health Work, and Correction and by placing 
them in the hands of skilled men and women. There can be no question 
that the volunteer worker has an extremely important part to play in 
relieving human need and suffering. Actually, the volume of next-door- 
neighbor charity, and gratuitous parish relief is incalculable. The 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul and similar bodies are proof of wide-spread 
response to the call of individual Christian service. Nevertheless, to the 
realistically minded it is distressingly obvious that the formidable poverty 
existing in every city of size can be dealt with only by establishing a 
central bureau and placing it in charge of technically trained personnel.” 

No one dare question the value of the friendly neighborly contact or 
the family-to-family assistance, but when everything is said in favor of 
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volunteer charity, including the important fact that the full time worker 
welcomes warmly the co-operation of the volunteer, the cruel reality 
remains that in the absence of an efficient charity bureau an enormous 
number of needy persons, especially those requiring permanent aid, are 
left in bitter want and suffering. 


The poor usually live in isolated districts in the city, rarely visited 
by the well-to-do. It is imperative that there exist a designated relief 
office, publicly known as such, to which the destitute can go, like the sick 
to a hospital or a dispensary. Briefly, personal visitation alone, like 
home care of the ill, cannot cope with long standing problems of poverty 
and, far more important, it leaves vast numbers unassisted. 


It is interesting to note that the cities on this continent having the 
most efficient and smoothly running machinery for Catholic community 
welfare, are those where the St. Vincent de Paul Society and the central 
welfare bureau, work very closely hand-in-hand; they supplement and 
strengthen each other. The bureau serves as a clearing house and it 
is a general custom that, while the members of the parish conference, 
under the guidance of the Pastor, care for the emergency and short term 
case, the bureau assumes the responsibility for those of a more complex 
nature. 

It is a well known fact that in many cities of the United States, 
the organization of a Federation of Catholic Charities has been brought 
about by the influence and at the instigation of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, and history shows that the most harmonious relationship exists. 
On the other hand, there is no record to be found of any very successful 
central bureau which has not the support and the sympathetic under- 
standing of the clergy and the local conferences. Any central bureau is 
well aware of the fact that it cannot supply trained professional service 
to all Catholic families in the community who are in need, and that it 
must depend on volunteers to carry some of the work. It realizes also 
that the participation of these men and women in works of charity has a 
value more far-reaching than the immediate results secured, for is it not 
an obligation of Christian life? 


The meaning of service is familiar to all of us. Case work, however, 
has a slightly mysterious and perhaps forbidding sound, and must be 
thought of merely as the professional worker’s short, if clumsy—term for 
describing the process of studying and treating individuals and families 
in need of help. 


Social case work is only part of the vast field of social work. It deals 
with human beings one at a time. Its purpose is to help the individual 
who, for some reason, is in difficulties through which he cannot see the 
way to a place where he can manage his own affairs as effectively as 
possible. There is, therefore, nothing new in this thing called ‘‘case 
work.”’ It is merely an extension of that sort of neighborly kindness 
which existed long before social work was thought of. All that trained 
social case workers claim is that by careful, patient study of the facts 
concerning the individual and his environment, they have learned to be 
more understanding of his needs and more effective in methods of treat- 
ment, while it is only comparatively recently that the complex pattern of 
our modern life has made necessary the development of social case work 
services on organized lines. This is especially true in our own Province, 
where, apart from our few big cities, our population has lived in small 
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rural communities for hundreds of years and has met individual needs 
through relatives and neighbours, helped when necessary by the church 
and the great religious orders. But even in rural Quebec, untouched 
for so long by the problems of the great industrial regions, the effect of 
the economic and mechanical changes of our time are being increasingly 
felt. Especially has this last great industrial depression brought to our 
attention how the rapid and complex changes of our social system have 
operated to increase our dependence on one another and make it 
necessary to plan organized service for those whose capacity and resources 
are insufficient to meet the growing pressure of modern life. Organized 
social case work services have been in progress for many years and have 
drawn inspiration from the advice of our religious leaders who have 
approved organized charity, not only for those in need, but also as of 
vital importance to those who are desirous of giving constructive rather 
than destructive assistance. 


The case work services of a central welfare bureau are built around 
our belief in the family as the basic unit of society. In spite of all we 
hear concerning modern family life, it does not appear likely that we 
shall ever discard that institution which has been referred to as the 
“social world in miniature’ which preceded the state and every other 
organization influencing the behaviour of individuals. The family is the 
fundamental institution in which the child receives its first training, 
learns its first social duties and is taught to respect the rights of others. 
It is there that it first receives the knowledge of religion, of God, and 
the finer things of life. The Family precedes the school in the educa- 
tional field for it is in this intimate group that the first rudiments of 
knowledge come, and so, because of our belief in it, the family must be 
our primary concern. 


Families needing case work service are those in which something 
has interfered with the normal relationships and functions of the family 
group. The trouble may lie within the family itself, or it may be the 
relationships of its members with the outside world which have created 
difficulties that need adjustment. What can be done in any particular 
problem depends on the one hand on what knowledge and skill can be 
brought to bear on it, and on the other, on the limitations of the human 
material to be dealt with. The object to be attained is not only the solv- 
ing of the immediate difficulty, but includes efforts to give the family 
strength to meet its own difficulties in the future, to become a normally, 
functioning effective unit. As a case which illustrates just the service 
a central welfare bureau is able to give to a family coming to it for 
treatment, I have chosen the following little story :— 


Mr. Smith, who is 22 years of age, was brought up in an orphanage 
in England and sent out to Canada to a farm when just a boy. He had 
a haphazard sort of upbringing, never really belonging to anyone. When 
the case first came to the central welfare bureau, Mr. Smith was referred 
by a T. B. Clinic as an incipient case of tuberculosis. He was a delicate, 
frail looking youth who was found to be very honest and straightforward 
in his dealings. He and his wife, a girl a little younger than himself, 
had been married four years and were the parents of two children— 
one of 3 years and one of 8 months. They were living with Mrs. Smith’s 
people, her mother being a woman of shady character well known to 
several local agencies. 
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3ecause Mr. Smith was never capable of making big wages, and 
their first baby came the year after they were married, they neverhadan 
opportunity of saving or getting a home of theirown. They consequently 
drifted from one rooming house to another until, now that he was out of 
work, Mrs. Smith’s mother, kind-hearted in spite of her weaknesses, 
had taken them in. 

The T. B. Clinic felt that the only salvation for Mr. Smith was a 
sojourn in the country. He was willing to fall in with this plan provided 
his wife and children were looked after. Arrangements were therefore 
made by the central welfare bureau to care for this little family while 
Mr. Smith’s board was paid at a farm house in the country where he 
could get good nourishing food, fresh air, and where his health could be 
built up. 


This was all some months ago. Mr. Smith has now returned to the 
city,—he has been pronounced by the clinic fit to do light work, his 
tuberculous condition being arrested. A little house was found by the 
case worker in the north end of the city in an open, healthy locality, far 
from the district where Mrs. Smith’s mother lives. When the last visit 
was paid a very happy little group was found; the house was spotlessly 
clean, Mr. Smith has a room with a balcony where he gets lots of fresh 
air. Both these young people take a very great pride in having a home 
of their own. The children are being taken to the Child Welfare clinic 
regularly, Mrs. Smith is following carefully the instructions given by the 
visiting nurse, and she is very interested in balancing her meagre budget 
as she has been advised, and shown how to do. Mr. Smith is now ina 
condition of health to take his place in the industrial world, and assume 
the responsibility of the care of his own family. 


Any child is entitled to have proper home influence, sufficient food, 
clothing and warmth. He should have medical attention, educational 
opportunities, and his spiritual life must be developed. When the home, 
the logical place where he should get this care fails, and these vital things 
cannot be supplied by his right and natural custodians—his parents— 
either because of illness, mental incapacity, cruelty, depravity, or any 
other reason, it is quite obvious that there must be some agency in the 
community to act in the interest of the child. It is therefore, essential 
that a central welfare bureau have an efficient Children’s Division 
equipped to make the best possible adjustments in any problem of child 
care and give very special attention to the choice of foster homes. 


Not long ago, one cold and bleak winter’s night, a delicate, frail 
looking little woman came to the office of a central welfare bureau. She 
told a pathetic tale of poverty, destitution and discouragement. 


Her husband, who had been a good provider, had died six or eight 
months before; she had been left with four young children and no means 
of livelihood. Since that time she and the little ones had been living 
here and there amongst her relatives who did not want them. They 
were continually made to feel that they were a nuisance, and the unfor- 
tunate little woman herself had been doing what day work she could to 
try and help provide for them. Subsequent investigation, which 
included a detailed report from a hospital, showed that Mrs. Brown had 
a most serious form of heart trouble, that she was very rundown and that 
there was really little hope of her recovering unless she was provided with 
immediate rest and care. Visits to relatives proved they could not and 
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would not provide for Mrs. Brown and her children. They did not even 
feel they could co-operate in any plan which the bureau might make, 
even to the extent of giving the children shelter if other things were 
forthcoming. 


From Mr. Brown’s employer it was ascertained that his work record 
was not as good as it might have been. He had apparently shown his 
best side in his home, and his employers did not feel that the firm could 
do anything for his widow and children. 


The children who were very attractive little ones, were examined 
at the psychiatric clinic and found to be particularly bright. 


This family was unusually devoted to each other and it took a long 
time to persuade Mrs. Brown that it was in the best interests of them 
all to allow the bureau to place the children and so enable her to have 
the rest and freedom from responsibility which the doctor said was 
essential. It was only when a suitable home was found which Mrs. 
Brown was taken to see, a house in which there was a happy, kindly, 
homelike atmosphere, that she was won over, and consented to let her 
little ones leave her. The woman was then provided with proper accom- 


modation, good food and the small comforts necessary for her restoration 
to health. 


The bureau had great hopes of re-uniting this little family, possibly 
not for a year or so, but in any case, sometime in the future. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Mrs. Brown was killed by a motor. Now these 
children who otherwise would have been literally on the street, are being 
well brought up in a comfortable home, and it will be the duty of the 
central bureau to watch over them and plan for them when the time 
comes for them to be launched in life. 


There is no problem in the whole field of social welfare that is as 
difficult of solution and about which there is so much uncertainty as the 
problem of the unmarried mother both in her relationship to the 
community and her relationship to her child. The angle from which 
we must consider all work with children of unmarried mothers, is the 
possibility of planning that the child may remain with and be cared for 
by its own mother. Any other assumption would run counter to nature’s 
law and can therefore be justified only under exceptional circumstances. 
This particular problem, I think, is one which is never, or hardly ever, 
dealt with by the volunteer. It does not come within the province of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society and it is customary in all cities where 
there is a central bureau to refer to it this type of case. 


A bright little Irish girl whom we will call Miss Thompson was found 
to be in very great distress when she came to the Central Welfare Bureau. 
She had come to Canada by herself, and, like so many others, had been 
very lonely. By chance she had run across an old school friend, a boy 
with whom she had grown up. They drifted into an intimacy, always 
having in the back of their minds that some day they would be married. 
Now she was in difficulties, and they did not know what to do. The 
boy was not working, did not have any money, and they were afraid to 
get married under those conditions. 


These young people did not think it was possible that anyone would 
make arrangements for them to be married, that a cable could be sent 
to their parents to get permission, as they were both minors—that a 
wedding ring could be provided, and a so-called trousseau for the girl,— 
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that work could be got for the boy, and, when it was not sufficient to 
keep them, that it could be supplemented from the funds of a social 
agency; that a cheap little flat could be chosen where they would have a 
few sticks of furniture of their own, and that enough cups and saucers, 
plates, and other requisites could be procured from a fifteen cent shop to 
make the nucleus of a little home. That, instead of being frowned upon, 
she could be sympathetically and kindly treated, hospital care provided, 
and that an understanding social worker would take a personal interest 
in their welfare. As a matter of fact this is what happened and to-day 
there is a very happy little couple with a baby of whom they are very 
proud, living in just such a home. 


I do not know of any city where there is a special agency to care for 
old people, and so the duty of planning for those who become lengthy 
problems devolves on the central bureau. We recognize there is not 
much so called case work to be done with our old people, for, difficult, 
loveable or peculiar, do we not all just accept them as they are and try 
to keep them contented and happy? There is, however, the type of 
old age problem which is a distinct charge against the finances and 
service of a central bureau, and that is the aged couple who, now in their 
last days when they are reaching the end of the road, have neither kith 
nor kin to care for them. They are faced with separation and institu- 
a care unless some agency is willing to assume the responsibility for 
them. 


This little story is rather typical of just such problems:— 


Mr. Black, now a man of 70 years of age, lived in one of our western 
cities where he was well known and respected in the community, and 
had a very prosperous business of his own. Due to unwise investments, 
financial reverses, and bad luck which seemed to dog his footsteps, Mr. 
Black lost his business and had to take a position as a junior clerk. 
Things seemed to go from bad to worse. He eventually sold his home 
and came to the east, hoping, like so many others, that in a larger city 
he would have a better chance in the industial market. In this, of course, 
he was disappointed. He managed to secure a situation in a small firm 
as a bookkeeper earning enough to keep him and his wife comfortable in 
a humble way, but he began to lose a great deal of time through sickness, 
and it would be hard to imagine a story of greater courage than that 
shown in this man’s perseverance in trying to attend to his work. 


Mrs. Black, a woman of 68 years of age, was very much embarrassed 
by having to apply to a central bureau. A _ social worker, however 
managed to establish a very friendly contact with her, and in due course, 
Mr. Black was persuaded to be examined at a hospital, where it was 
found he had carcinoma and that the prognosis was very poor. The 
doctors felt that if he were happier working and could get something to 
do he might be able to carry on for a short time, but before long he would 
have to give up entirely. Mrs. Black, always more interested in her 
husband than herself, was most anxious that he should not know of his 
condition, and great care was taken both at the hospital and by the 
central bureau that he should not realize the seriousness of the disease. 


The social worker from the central bureau found the Black’s land- 
lord to be a most kind and charitable man who was willing to reduce 
their rent to what the bureau considered a reasonable one for two people. 
A budget was arranged for them and a cheque sent them every month. 
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Mr. Black is busy trying to regain his strength so that he may return to 
his work. He has not been disillusioned concerning his illness, and these 
old people are finishing their days together in comfortable homelike 
surroundings. 


And this is the “case work service’’ of the Central Welfare Bureau 
in Montreal. It has, as you have seen, a fourfold mission. It is not 
the beginning of organized service, it is simply the development of a 
new service to meet a new need—the placing of our complex present day 
problems in the hands of technically trained people, trained people—who 
most urgently need the sympathetic co-operation and support of the 
Priests, the conferences of the St. Vincent de Paul and the other parish 
organizations. 


“The service given through a central welfare bureau is not something 
separate and distinct from the ordinary parish work of the church, it is 
really an extension of parish activities into new fields. The full time 
workers in the central organization work in the closest possible co- 
operation with the parishes, by inspiration and counsel they endeavour 
to bring the voluntary societies of the parish up to better standards. 
They bring to the pastor’s attention, many individuals and families 
unknown to him. With their knowledge of the resources of the city and 
of social work they aid the pastor in the solving of many of his difficult 
family problems.”’ 


This extract from Father John O’Grady’s introduction to Social 
Work seems to me to outline very clearly the relationship which should 
exist between the various agencies—volunteer and professional—who are 
caring in any city for the welfare of the Catholic community. 


DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH OF PRIVATE CHARITIES AMONG FRENCH CANA- 
DIANS.—(Continued from page 34.) 


The governments in many countries have made use of it for the 
distribution of alms to the unemployed. 


Recently, our Holy Father the Pope, revealed his desire that young 
women might be admitted to have their own Conferences in the Society. 
Few organisations offer such possibilities of practical co-operation, for 
the betterment of the poor. 


It must not be forgotten that the value of any organisation depends 
on the personality of its members—especially when the aim is educa- 
tional. For the welfare of the French-Canadian family it is to be desired 
that the best representatives of our ideals enter the Saint-Vincent-de-Paul. 
The social and moral status of the country depend on the economic 
condition of the family. ‘‘A certain amount of welfare is necessary to 
safeguard virtue’, says our great theologian, Saint Thomas. 


The welfare of the family being of interest both to the Church and 
the State, may I express the wish that frequent and friendly relations be 
established between the officials of the government and the directors of 
private charities for the protection and reconstruction of home-life amongst 
the poor—as the surest way to individual and social prosperity. 
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RELIEF THROUGH THE PUBLIC AUTHORITY, INCLUDING 
THE CARE OF THE HOMELESS. 


ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MUNICIPAL ASSISTANCE AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE ADVISORY RELIEF BOARD, CITY OF MONTREAL. 


The problem submitted to you for consideration to-day is the one of 
“Saving the ‘Threatened Home’ or, if we like it better, ‘Safeguarding of the 
Home Threatened by Sickness, Misconduct or Unemployment’ ”’. 


You have heard a masterly account or a “‘descriptive sketch of private 
charity in the French Canadian Community’, given by the Rev. Sister 
Marie-Gerin-Lajoie; Mrs. Graham Watt Coghlin, Director of the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, has explained to you how invesitgations are 
made and how cases of indigence are disposed of through the medium of a 
Central Welfare Bureau. 

It has been given to me, as Superintendent of the Municipal Assistance 
and on the strength of that title only—(leaving aside the literary 
capabilities and the captivating phrases which I feel unable to put forth, 
being only a “Civic Round Leather Seat Holder’’)—to speak to you of the 
official public assistance services in our Provinee of Quebec, more parti- 
cularly so, in the City of Montreal, which are available for the indigent 
population, as well as the very particular provision which a municipality 
such as ours must make for the care of the homeless—(the ‘Outdoor 
Sleepers’ or the ““Wetted Hares”’ as they are called in certain circles). 

Allow me to explain to you as briefly as possible, so that you may not 
lose the good impressions which the preceding speakers have imparted to 
you,—the activities of the Municipal Assistance Division of the City of 
Montreal, or the duties which it is called upon to perform. 

At the outset let me tell you that the City of Montreal does not 
directly look after relief in the home; this task is left in the hands of the 
private charitable agencies and institutions, for which they are subsidized 
by the City. 


Owing to the difficult, economic situation which has prevailed through 
the entire world these last few years, against which all the nations have 
had to put up a great fight, I may venture to claim that the Municipal 
Assistance Division is at the present time one of the most important 
factors in Civic Administration. 

The foundation of this Municipal Assistance, over which I have the 
honour of presiding, goes back 27 years. In fact, until the year 1905 there 
was no such department existing in the City of Montreal; the commitment 
of neglected and dependent children, juvenile delinquents, the insane, the 
sick, and of all those deprived of the necessities of life was submitted to the 
consideration of the judges and the personnel of the Recorder’s Court. 
In 1907, the importance and the number of requests for relief of all sorts 
were increasing daily and to such an extent that it was then officially 
decided to establish and designate a special service under the name of 
‘“‘Municipal Assistance.” 


You may ask the question:—“If the City of Montreal itself does not 
look after relief in the home, leaving this task to the private charity, what 
do its functions consist of? And what is the utility of this civic service?” 
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Functions of the Department of Municipal Assistance. 


I have had the opportunity of explaining the functions of this Depart- 
ment at divers conventions; these are as follows:— 

(1) To control the admittance of the indigent insane, idiots, imbe- 
ciles, epileptics and retarded children to proper hospitals and similar 
institutions in which they will be maintained at the cost of the City and 
of the Province equally. 

(2) The placing of neglected and dependent children in industrial 
schools similarly at the cost of the City and of the Province equally. 

(3) The hospitalization of the incurables and of the tuberculous, 
at the cost of the City in hospitals under contract with the City. 

(4) The repatriation of strangers i.e. transients and non-citizens 
who become a public charge. 

(5) The deportation to their own countries of undesirable immigrants 
residing in Canada for a period of less than five years, at the cost of the 
transportation company by which such immigrants have travelled, or 
under special circumstances, at the cost of the Federal Government, in 
conformity with the Dominion of Canada Immigration Act. 

(6) The burial of indigents and unclaimed bodies of the morgue, at 
the cost of the Municipality, but with the power of being reimbursed by 
the estate or by the Municipality where the deceased had his domicile at 
the time of death. 

(7) The control, from the financial point of view, of young delin- 


quents in reform schools where they are detained at the cost of the City 
and of the Province. 

(8) Peddlers’ permits, in compliance with the City By-law. 

(9) Requests for assistance of every kind, which are referred to the 
proper private charitable organizations, according to the creed and nation- 
ality of applicants. 

(10) Investigation of all cases of prisoners that are remanded by the 
court for mental examination. 

(11) The distribution and the supervision of subsidies to charitable 
institutions, and of other grants, awarded by the City. 

(12) The registration of institutions of charity and of persons author- 
ized to solicit gifts or alms on behalf of said institutions and the author- 
ization to hold “Tag Days.”’ 

(13) The application of the rules and regulations of the present by- 
law concerning the Quebec Public Charities Act, by which the City and the 
Province contribute each one-third of the cost of maintenance of indigents 
in any charitable institution of the province, that has been recognized by 
the said Act. 


(14) This department also controls in addition to the foregoing, 
(although of course it is not considered real charity), all the pensions 
and annuities voted by the City to pensioned employees or payable under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


(15) Last, but not least, this Department has under its management 
the Meurling Municipal Refuge, for men without shelter. This institution 
has a capacity of 708 beds and it is considered the best organized establish- 
ment of its kind, not only in the whole Dominion of Canada, butevenin the 
United States of America and in Old Countries. 
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Machinery of Administration. 


For the proper execution of the multiple functions devolving on this 
civic department, I may mention the following Machinery of Administra- 
tion :— 

(1) <A “Social Service Record’ which constitutes a very large record 
keeping outfit. This index contains a record card for each individual 
who has received city relief in any shape or form or has been relieved by 
any charitable institution since the foundation of the Municipal Assistance; 
the divers occasions on which said individuals have been relieved are 
registered in detail on the same card, thus constituting a regular record 
with which we can check up immediately the divers entries or particulars 
of the individuals concerned. 

This Social Service Record comprises a very efficient means of a 
““check-up’’, as well as a protection, not only for the City of Montreal but 
for the interested Charitable Institutions as well; avoiding the unjust 
multiplication of relief to the same persons; an exploitation which ceases 
of itself by means of this check-up. As soon as demands for relief are 
formulated at the Municipal Assistance, these are referred to the Social 
Service Record department, the entries already made are checked up so as 
to trace back the persons having been relieved in the past: (it often 
happens that the same person makes two requests, varying the nature of 
same and at different but close dates; in which case an investigation and 
a visit to the domicile will be sufficient, and this procedure of check-up 
avoids a considerable loss of time in making the investigations). In other 
words, the usefulness of the Social Service Record department has been 
fully and convincingly demonstrated since the time of its inception. 
Other similar forms of organizations operated by other agencies (viz.:— 
by the English-speaking Charitable Organizations, under the name of 
‘Confidential Exchange” or by other terms), have fully proved their 
utility and that it is important for all institutions carrying on relief work 
to possess such a system or to be affiliated with a Central Organization of 
this nature with the said system in operation. 


The Quebec Public Charities Act. 


Some minutes ago, I was telling you that the Municipal Assistance 
department supervised the enforcement of the Quebec Public Charities 
Act. The latter is very familiar to us, for it was created by the initiative 
of the City of Montreal, and the idea thereof afterwards appropriated by 
the Provincial Government. In fact, in 1905 the Provincial Legislature 
authorized, at our ,equest, the City of Montreal to impose a tax on those 
frequenting places of amusement; this tax commonly known as the “‘Cent 
of the Poor’ has as its true name the ‘Cent for the Hospitals and the 
Charitable Institutions”. Some years later the Province appropriated it 
and in the fall of the year 1920, the Provincial Government passed the 
Quebec Public Charities Act to be put in force on the first of January 1921, 
but said law was not enforced until the first of September 1921. 


During the years 1915-1921, the City of Montreal found the means 
of paying $1.50 per day to the General Hospitals, as per contracts signed 
between these Institutions and the City for the hospitalization of each 
indigent patient, having established his legal domicile in the Municipality. 


Beginning from the first of September 1921 the tax called the “‘Cent of 
the Poor’’ disappeared, to be replaced by the “Amusement Tax’’, the 
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proceeds of which are applied to the administration of the Quebee Public 
Charities Act which decrees that all the Charitable Institutions complying 
with said law are indemnified at the rate of so much per day, according to 
their category. The Municipalities, the Provincial Government and the 
institutions themselves participate in equal shares in the payment of the 
maintenance expenses of the indigent patients. 


I do not think it is necessary for me to entertain you further on this 
ssubject. I will therefore, take up the question of the Municipal Assistance 
in the City of Montreal. 

Before enlarging on this subject, allow me to quote to you some 
passages, taken from an excellent book published in 1923, by Mr. Victor 
Morin, Public Notary, bearing the title of “The City of Spires in the 
Green.” Speaking of our Institutions, in chapter 4, of this publication, 
Mr. Victor Morin says: 

“Montreal is principally the City of Churches and of Charitable 
Institutions. The visitor who gazes from the top of Mount-Royal upon 
the panorama of the City stretched at his feet cannot fail, after having 
admired the beauty of the landscape, to be impressed with the large number 
of church spires and of domes of public institutions consecrated to works 
of charity which spring up everywhere amidst ornamental trees’. The 
scenery has rightly justified Mr. Morin’s claim to entitle his book: 
“The City of Spires in the Green.” 


Further on he writes and in these passages I take the liberty of making 
certain changes necessitated by the increase of our population during the 
last two decades) :— 

“Nearly 600 churches and chapels are open to the faithful of all 
religions and nationalities, three quarters of them being dedicated to 
Catholic faith. More than a hundred French-Canadian Parishes are 
canonically erected within the boundaries of the City under the leadership 
of an incumbent Archbishop and of a joint Archbishop, without counting 
the Parishes of the Engiish language and of those pertaining to foreign 
rites and nationalities.”’ 

“Charitable Institutions are numberless”’, they are almost entirely 
supported by alms and subscriptions, the Government of the Province 
of Quebec heading the list, and I will add the City of Montreal. Com- 
munities of Nuns have the direction of the targest number of these institu- 
tions and they succeed in balancing their revenues and expenditure by 
miracles of economy; it is a sight of daily occurrence to see the Good 
Sisters begging in the offices of business men and at the door of residential 
houses on behalf of the sufferers; their devotion and kindness are so well 
known and so appreciated by the whole population that they never 
experience rebuke, not even at the hands of citizens of other creeds.”’ 

“It is well to say then that the charitable activities of all religions 
and nationalities, represent in the City of Montreal a very important 
service of public utility: As a matter of fact, we have about as many as 
250 Charitable Institutions of various nature in the Metropolis of Canada.” 

The City of Montreal has nothing to envy or of which to be jealous, 
not only in any other city, but also in any other country in the world, 
with regard to its organization, either private or public, for the aid of its 
indigent citizens.”’ 

Before touching on the second part of my talk, allow me to draw the 
attention of our Social Workers to a subject which has not always been 
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thoroughly understood. Although the Municipal Assistance contributes 
in every way to the maintenance of the indigent patients in the hospitals, 
charitable institutions, asylums, orphanages and other such institutions, 
this Department does not control in any manner whatever the admission or 
the release of the indigents hospitalized under the law of public assistance: 
it pays everywhere, it investigates, but it has nowhere any contro]. We 
may say that Charity, in the City of Montreal and in the whole Province 
of Quebec as well, is exercised by private initiative subsidized by public 
powers. The Municipal Assistance is at the disposal of all these interested 
to direct and to help in their proceedings, but it cannot order the hospital- 
ization of any person whatever. Let it then be thoroughly understood 
by all our Social Workers that we are at all times ready to co-operate with 
them so as to give the most possible relief to the unhappy indigents of the 
City of Montreal. 


The Homeless. 


I said at the beginning of this talk, that I would speak to you of the 
care that must be taken of the homeless and also that Montreal possessed 
in the Municipal Night Refuge the best equipped institution of this kind 
in all this Continent. It will be, no doubt, very interesting to you to 
know how it is operated and managed. I will tell you afterwards how 
important it is for every municipality to possess a Municipal Night 
Shelter. 

To be admitted to the Meurling Refuge, one must be not intoxicated, 
may not have in one’s possession more than 25 cents, and must conform to 
all the regulations of the Institution. The persons who desire to be 
harboured in the Refuge must present themselves at 6 o’clock P.M. By 
passing through a side-alley, they enter a waiting room, go through a 
corridor and stop in front of a wicket, where every individual has to give 
his name, age, social state, nationality, trade, and has to declare how long 
he has been in Canada and in Montreal; after which, a search of the man’s 
pockets is made, and everything that might damage the clothes while 
fumigation is being carried on, is removed. Each man is then supplied 
with three checks, provided with strings and bearing his identification 
number and is taken to a room situated in the basement, where he is given 
a bag and a clothes hanger. He must put his underclothes in this bag 
and close it, after having affixed to it one of the three checks given to him 
when his name was registered. On the clothes hanger, he hangs his 
trousers, his vest, his coat and his overcoat and attaches a check to them; 
his shoes and his hat are deposited in a compartment bearing a number 
corresponding to the number on the checks. ‘The third check, which has a 
longer string than the others is placed around his neck. The object of 
this check system is to identify the individual when, on the following 
morning, his clothes are returned to him. The inmates’ clothes with the 
exception of their shoes and hats, are placed in the fumigator, where they 
remain for 30 minutes in a temperature of 300 degrees Far. 

Once the inmates have taken off their clothes, they go to the bath- 
room, where soft antiseptic soap is put on their heads and, as the only 
known practical way of taking off the soap is with water, so water has 
to be used and that with rather beneficial effects. All the shower baths 
are put in operation simultaneously, under the direction of an official, 

(I may say that the water is always at the same temperature:—i.e. :— 
varying from 80 to 90 degrees Far.). After taking a bath, each man 
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undergoes an examination in the physician’s office. If, in the course 
of this examination, it be found that the person who seeks shelter at the 
Refuge, is ill, the superintendent must have him admitted to a hospital, 
in order that, regaining his health, he may again be in a position to earn 
a living and, also, in order to protect the other inmates in the event of the 
sick man being afflicted with any contagious disease. The medical 
examination has also another object, that of ascertaining the working 
capacity of those who seek shelter at the Refuge, in order to find out the 
impostors who are in the habit of living at the expense of the community; 
this is a protection for the honest pauper. 


Once his medical examination is completed, the man is given a night- 
gown, and he goes up to the refectory. A supper consisting of bread and 
a bowl of coffee is provided. He is then taken up to the dormitory. 
He sleeps in an iron bed (the mattress being entirely of metal) bearing 
his identification number. The bedding consists of two blankets, two 
sheets, one pillow and one pillow-case. The inmates must get up at 
5 o’clock in summer and 6 o’clock in winter. All linen used during each 
night is thrown down the chutes which lead to the laundry. The break- 
fast is served immediately after rising and it consists of bread and coffee 
After taking his breakfast the inmate hands over to the employee on duty 
the three checks received by him, and in return he receives the envelope 
in which the contents of his pockets had been deposited at the time of his 
registration. 


The following question is often put to us:—“What kind of people do 
you harbour at the Meurling Refuge?’ From observations and investiga- 
tions made since the Refuge was opened, we may infer that there does not 
exist any particular type of homeless men; there do not seem to be two 
cases resembling each other. Every individual has his own character- 
istics. Their origin and the society in which they have been reared are 
not the same. The experience acquired from life as well as their working 
capacity and their manners of living are different. They have special 
needs and suffer from particular diseases. The causes which have thrown 
them outside of the normal life of society are numerous. ‘There are 
among them aged men over 70 years old; men in the prime of life, young 
strong and healthy; cripples of all kinds, and sick men who need medical 
attention; casual workers; mechanics of all trades; professional men, 
traders who have failed; and vagrants who never work. There are some 
who have always resided in Montreal and others who have been here only 
a few days. Among them are temperate men, wretches suffering from 
alcoholism, drunkards of the worst kind, and addicts of narcotics; some 
are men sound of mind, while others are half insane; professional beggars 
mingle with those who have an aversion to mendicancy; some are married, 
others single; some leaving families abroad, have failed to obtain employ- 
ment, whereas others for one reason or another, have deserted their wives 
and children. This may evoke a picture of the diversities of the types 
of men harboured at the Refuge. 


May I call your attention to the nature and wide scope of unemploy- 
ment and of the transient labourer’s problems, which concern all muni- 
cipalities so seriously at the present time. We find transient workers, 
nomad citizens, travelling in large numbers between the great industrial 
centres, in search of work. The majority of them have exhausted their 
resources, and upon arriving at their destination, are penniless. Lacking 
the necessary money to secure shelter for the night and food and clothing, 
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they are compelled to shift about as well as they can; some must beg, while 
others resort to theft. 


In order to protect the morals of society at large and to safeguard 
property, it is absolutely necessary that each municipality should own its 
own refuge, in which transient labourers may find shelter for a night, 
wholesome food, a plentiful water supply, and medical (and even legal) 
services, and have laundry at the disposal of those who wish to keep clean, 
and provide clothing if necessary. This assistance will enable them to 
regain their strength and to revive their courage, in order to be fit the next 
day to resume their search for work. 

It is also necessary that employment bureaus be working in coopera- 
tion with the refuge, for the purpose of assisting the unemployed in securing 
work, and possibly for aiding them in securing transportation to the 
location of the work. The purpose of the Municipal Refuge is, therefore, 
to suppress all excuses for begging or offences which might be committed 
by men without shelter. 


The public will then be protected; the destitute man will keep himself 
clean, in good health, and free from moral and physical suffering. Honest 
but weak men, will not descend to crime. Suffering and need, crime and 
poverty will then be reduced to their minima. 

But unless it is built to suit the needs and is well managed, the night 
refuge is more harmful than useful. 


Every municipality should be compelled to maintain a municipal 
refuge and its budget should contain the necessary appropriations for this 
purpose, just as much as for other municipal services. The night refuge 
must be a link,in the chain of municipal institutions, not only as a public 
duty and as an agent for supporting the man who weakens in the struggle 
for life or who is compelled through economic causes to become an indigent, 
but also as an Institution where one may receive temporary assistance. 
On the other hand it must be a protection to society against degradation, 
nuisance, or the crimes of men who would become, not only a charge to 
private individuals but to society at large. Briefly, the night refuge must 
be maintained and administered by the municipality as a government 
institution. I believe there are two essential factors for the success of a 
municipal refuge; the first is the ccoperation of all the public services and 
the second is the cooperation of the public itself. 

But, you will say:—‘‘Do not impostors apply at a municipal refuge?” 
To this I would answer: Experience teaches us that among the professional 
unemployed, the number of morally and physically abnormal ones is very 
small. If we allow 90 deserving men to suffer and to perish because 10 
are unworthy, why not close immediately our hospitals, homes, public 
parks, in short, all our Charitable Institutions because a few unworthy 
individuals happen to slip in? 

No one can question the success and the usefulness of the Meurling 
Municipal Refuge in Montreal. We can also cite the Municipal Refuges 
of the Cities of New York and Buffalo. These refuges are under the 
strict control of the public authorities, and the results obtained leave no 
doubt regarding their superiority and their marked advantage over 
refuges administered by organizations dependent on private initiative, 
which are often managed with a view of deriving revenue. 


The tax-payers of our City ought to hope, in fact, they must demand 
energetically from their representatives, that the money spent to relieve 
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the indigents be adequate to the needs, easy of application, based on 
scientific conclusions and on the experience acquired. 


Need of Work. 


In closing these remarks, may I say that in my opinion, the only 
practical way of helping the healthy destitute is, to secure work for him. 
If destitution is apparently caused by illness, charitable associations, 
before assisting, should always have the applicant examined by the 
association’s physician in order to ascertain the proportion of his disability. 
It ought never to be taken for granted, nor should medical certificates 
issued by family physicians, which are generally certificates of accom- 
modation, be accepted. If the destitution is the result of scarcity of 
work, a certificate from the Public Employment Bureau should be required, 
stating that the man applied to that office and that the bureau was unable 
to give him employment. 

It is so frequently found that the man in question refused to accept 
employment offered, that he did not give satisfaction, or that he never 
applied for work, that I am sure that a great number of permanent un- 
employed and of exploiters of public charities would be eliminated if these 
rules were followed, and that the finances of our charitable associations 
would improve accordingly. Likewise, the attention given to the real 
destitute would be greater. 

Healthy destitutes, when assisted by public or private charity, should 
provide some kind of work in exchange for the assistance they receive, 
even though the work be useless. If, as Larochefoucauld Liancourt said, 
“ta living man has the right to tell society :—‘make me live’, society has the 
equal right to answer, ‘give me thy work’.” And Bossuet is right, when 
he says: ‘Before punishing the beggar, work must be supplied to him if he 
is in good health, assistance if he is sick, a shelter if he is an invalid.” 
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THE CHILD WITHOUT LEGAL PARENTS. 


REV. MOTHER ALLAIRE, 
MOTHER HOUSE, GREY NUNS OF THE CROSS, MONTREAL. 


The Conference has requested me to discuss ““The Social Position of 
the Child without Legal Parents.’’ ‘To render justice to such a subject 
before this distinguished audience, I would need the eloquence of a Bossuet 
and the experience and penetration of a Bellarmine. My experience is 
limited to the daily routine of a Sister of Charity but the hope of contribut- 
ing even in a very small measure to ameliorate the condition of these poor 
little ones, encourages me to undertake the task. May I claim your kind 
indulgence........ 

To give you a comprehensive idea of the different categories of these 
children, I will classify them in groups. 

(1) The most fortunate group is the babies who at the dawn of life, 
are adopted by good, respectable families, but their number is 
comparatively smal]. Alas, how many others are destroyed by 
the authors of their being who make away with them to conceal 
their shame. 


(2) Another class is placed in institutions where they spend their 
childhood and at the age of twelve are confided to families 
where they may be fortunate enough to continue their education 
while working for their board. For this class of children a good 
social service is greatly needed, as all foster homes are not 
conducive to the welfare of the child. 

(3) The most worthy of compassion is certainly the problem child, 
the poor little one who has wearied the patience of each family 
in which he was placed and returns to the institution only to 
find that he is a misfit there also. 

(4) The last group of children is composed of those who remain in 
institutions until they have attained the age of eighteen or 
nineteen. This is not a commendable policy because the child 
has not been trained to cope intelligently with the social problems 
it will inevitably meet with outside the institution. 


Course to pursue: 


The most important factor needed to handle these different classes of 
children is a well organized social service that will place them in suitable 
homes, adapted to their mental and physical condition. 


Causes of the Numerical Increase of Children without Legal Parents. 


Investigation proves that there have always been abandoned children. 
The marked increase in their number at certain times has been attributed 
to certain causes, not necessarily to moral causes. However, recent 
statistics of our Province show that there is here, as elsewhere, a real 
problem in the rapidly increasing number of these children. 
» Before forming an opinion, serious effort should be made to procure 
all possible data relative to the subject. A detailed study of the records 
of our Creche d’Youville, resulted in proving that the great increase in 
the number of infants needing care and shelter, is due to these causes: 
1. Immigration—2. Reduction of infant mortality at the Creche— 
3. Overcrowded institutions which care for destitute children of school age. 
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Immigration. 

Previous to the great influx of foreign immigrants and previous 
to the legislative proceedings of the United States and Western Canada 
to induce the unmarried mother to keep her child, our Creche of one 
hundred and twenty-five beds, plus a few small creches of this Province 
amply sufficed to supply the demands of our population. During the 
ten years subsequent to these legal! proceedings, we gradually increased ou 
capacity from one hundred and twenty-five beds to seven hundred an 
sixty beds, and still face the deplorable necessity of refusing annually 
approximately one thousand applications for admission. 


Infant Mortality. 

In 1925, our Creche d’Youville was removed from the city to Cote 
de Liesse. The vast airy building, the sunlight and fresh air, the 
reorganizing of its services, including the medical service, has reduced 
the mortality from 82% to 8.1%. 


Overcrowded Institutions. 

Despite the fact that the statements just given sufficiently explain 
the present conditon, however, the situation is aggravated by the fact 
that we are obliged to keep children of school age at the Creche, 
Owing to the overcrowded condition of the institutions subsidised by 
the Government to receive them. Thus we are compelled to refuse 
annually over a thousand infants who should be admitted to the 
Creche and deprive those already in the institution of the mental develop- 
ment attained in the class room and by contact with other groups of 
children already developed by home education. 


LEGAL ADOPTION—FOSTER HOMES 


One of the great factors employed to diminish the number of residents 
at the Creche is Jegal adoption and foster homes. Since 1925, approx- 
imately two hundred and fifty children have been placed annually in 
foster homes and approximately eighty-five each year are legally adopted. 
The Bureau for Adoption is in charge of a Religious as Directress, having 
four trained workers as assistants. Before placing the child, the moral, 
financial and educational conditions of the home are investigated, the 
findings reported to the Directress and kept on file. The follow up work 
is continued by the trained worker for several months and, although every 
precaution is taken to safeguard the child, we sometimes find it necessary 
to withdraw it from its new home. 

Furthermore, we have been obliged to place a child in several homes 
before being successful in securing the environment which was advant- 
ageous to the little one’s moral and physical condition. This proves the 
necessity of conscientious work in the placing of the children and the 
faithful follow up work of the social worker. 

During the past few years, so many foster homes have been provided 
for children, financial conditions have deteriorated so continuously 
together with the accumulation of various other adverse factors that it is 
more and more difficult to meet our present requirements. This state of 
affairs is deplorable for, in the last analysis, we must all admit that the 
normal place for the child is with its mother and not in an institution, 
despite the advantages which argue in its favor. Yet we must admit that 
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there are three classes of children for whom the institution is absolutely 
necessary, for instance, the problem child who is so difficult of adaptation 
to the condition of a foster home. The institution must mother him, 
protect him, or expose the poor child to be the victim of the severity of 
unaffectionate foster parents. 


The sub-normal child. 

When possible to procure a home for this type of children every 
argument is in favor of such action. However, experience proves the 
difficulty of finding women with sufficient time, patience and courage to 
undertake the ungrateful task of caring for these children. This plan 
failing, the only resort is to confide them to institutions expressly organized 
for the care of sub-normals. Children, even babies, naturally imitate 
the manners, habits of those with whom they associate. Sub-normals 
exert a baneful infiuence on normal children in an ordinary institution. 
Therefore, they should not be placed therein but in institutions specially 
organized and maintained by the Government for their care. 

Having examined the nature of the evil which we have to combat, 
having weighed some suggestions for meeting that evil, the logical question 
which at once presents itself is, “What immediate steps are we to take to 
improve this state of affairs?” The only adequate answer seems to be 
the establishment of a well organized social service supported by govern- 
ment legislation. Let us attempt to verify the solution of this question 
by referring to its practical application in several European countries. 

Of the various methods applied in Europe, the first method gives the 
unmarried mother the option of abandoning her child if it is not six months 
old or of keeping it. It assures her a financial assistance and shows her 
the advantages of having the child cared for by its parents. If the mother 
refuses, she may leave the child at the Bureau and it becomes a ward of 
the Government. If she consents to keep the child, the social worker 
provides a boarding home for both, interests herself in the case and pays 
the board of the mother and baby from funds furnished by the Govern- 
ment for that purpose. 

The second method is entirely opposed to the first. According to it, 
the unmarried mother should, if possible, keep her child and contribute 
to its maintenance according to her means; the father should assume the 
entire responsibility when able todoso. In case neither father nor mother 
ean do this, then the child becomes a ward of the Government. The 
application of this method is rendered practical by two laws corresponding 
to the nature of the cases under consideration. One makes obligatory 
registration at a Bureau of Social Hygiene of every new arrival in the city. 
The second wishes every expectant mother to inform the Bureau of her 
condition. We see immediately how this procedure enables the social 
worker to get in contact with the unmarried mother as soon as she arrives 
in the city. Hence we can realize the splendid opportunity she has of 
preventing crime, and by material assistance, sympathetic advice and 
direction, influencing the mother to keep her baby, thus safeguarding the 
mother and assuring the little one of maternal love and affection which 
nothing can replace. The benefit accruing to the Community from this 
ruling was very forcibly brought to my attention when in Europe. Escort- 
ed by a social worker, while visiting one of the large cities, I inquired what 
was the aim of her organization and if they had many abandoned children 
to care for. Astonished by such a question she assured me that during 

(Continued on page 56) 
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PROBLEMS IN INSTITUTIONAL CARE. 


MISS GRACE A. TOWERS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
“LADIES’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY,’ MONTREAL. 


There is to me something very significant in the place allotted to this 
section of the programme, the Child in Institutional Care, and I feel, perhaps, 
that it is an unconscious revelation of the universal concept of what 
institutions can give in child care. First we have covered “Protection 
of Health in the Home,” then ‘Relief and Assistance in Saving the 
Threatened Home,” “Strengthening the Home Life for the Child,” and 


finally when all these have been exhausted we come to “Institutional 
Care.”’ 


Is not this typical of much of our thinking and planning today? Do 
we not halt there and tend to regard this measure as a last resort instead 
of a temporary step in the programme. Do we not say when we have 
worked to the limit of our capacity with a family that it is hopeless and 
all that can be saved are the children. We place them where they will 
be well cared for, in the best foster home or institution that will suit their 
needs, and let the family look after itself. Or if we do not admit this even 
to ourselves, is it not the way things are happening in the great majority 
of cases? 


I would like to review briefly a little of the past history of the institu- 
tion that I represent, the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, in an attempt to 
illustrate the swing of the pendulum with regard to attitudes towards this 
problem, for I think that what I am going to say about this institution 
would be applicable to any other, at some period of its history. 


When our Society was founded in 1815, its expressed object was the 
relief of indigent women with smal! children, the sick, the aged and the 
infirm, and during its first year, the Society aided forty-three families, 
scattered through the community. Two years later we took a small 
house for the purpose of accommodating a certain type of our pensioners 
at a cheaper rate than we could hire for their board and lodging. By 
1918 we had undertaken a second sma!] house, where widows and their 
fatherless children were maintained. The children were taught in the 
institution, and the mothers, when able, helped in the housework. Life 
was marked by extreme simplicity and frugality. When funds were low, 
teachers were dispensed with and members of the board of management 
took turns in teaching in the school. These rather simple touches serve 
to show the intimate connection that was possible when the city was small, 
charitable agencies few and unspecialised and volunteer workers came into 
close contact with their clients. With the growth of the city came the 
inevitable increase in the needs of the poor, and special agencies were 
formed to render more specific and highly trained services. Our institu- 
tion confined itself to the care of children, and a few old women. 


Then for a period in our history we swung to the other extreme, and 
lost that sense of family unity that appeared to characterise our very early 
years. The newer attitude that prevailed was the complete removal of 
the child from early influences. We isolated him as much as possible, 
did everything in our power to give him a good education, with due 
emphasis on moral, academic and practical training, but with no mention 
of his needs on the emotional side, his desire for relatives, his point of view 
on his own situation, and his attitude towards life in general. 
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We dealt with the individual rather than with the family group, we 
recorded the barest details of his antecedents, and almost seemed to wish 
to forget that he did not start his existence within our doors. In old 
registers we have again and again the entry given as reasons for admission 
“Mother unfit,” and four to five years later “Discharged to mother.” By 
what magic process the unfit were transformed into suitable guardians for 
adolescents was not recorded. 

We made no mention of what occurred when the child returned to the 
community, except in a few rare instances. There is hardly a month 
that goes by today without some individual visiting our home, searching 
for information about relatives, lost to them forty, fifty, years ago, even 
brothers and sisters who were with them in the institution but who were 
allowed to slip away into the outside world without leaving a trace. Very 
often these graduates of another generation might give us cause for pride, 
were it not for their very evident feeling of resentment and frustration over 
the fact that we ignored the claims of family connections, and can give 
them nothing useful in their search. One man, who came all the way 
from the Western States said “I wrote and got an answer that you had no 
information, but I just refused to believe it, and I have been saving for 
years to make this trip. I had a mother, and four brothers and sisters, 
and you let me be adopted out. I have a lad now myself, just reaching 
manhood, and he needs some background to tie up to.” 


Part of our awakening to the real needs of the child came with the 
beginnings of the Mental Hygiene movement, where the necessity for 
the maintenance of family ties became a matter of fundamental and 
scientific fact, in the development of a well integrated personality. Ina 
paper given at the National Conference of Social Work in 1920 Jessie 
Taft, then Director of the Department of Child Study, Seybert Institution, 
Philadelphia, sums the matter up in these very pertinent words: 


“The case worker with dependent children faces a_ peculiarly 
difficult situation, in that the dependent child, by virtue of his 
very dependency, is always potentially a behavior problem. 
The family background, on which the mental health of every 
child must largely depend, is in his case inevitably distorted. 
Thus at the very root of dependency is the soil of maladjustment. 
The normal child develops in strength and character on the 
basis of scurity and assurance that the father and mother supply. 
He has the possibility of achieving a wholesome and necessary 
sense of power because he has this stable foundation, on which 
to fall back when his sense of safety is threatened. The absence 
of such an assurance of safety is fatal to the growth of normal 
self-confidence and free out-going energy. The child who lacks 
this fundamental protection becomes at once a prey to fear, 
uncertainty and inferiority. He must always be seeking a 
possible shelter, always shunting a substitute for his natural love 
objects, always defending himself from the exposure of his 
inherent weakness, and comforting himself with dreams and 
pretenses and substitute activities. Not that he does these 
things consciously or deliberately. He can seldom explain what 
is back of his troublesome behavior. It is for us to recreate 
constantly in imagination the picture of the dependent child’s 
essential insecurity and inferiority in order to understand the 
compensatory factor in his behavior.” 
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In the light of this newer appreciation of child psychology, our 
policies widened to include a greater use of the contribution that parents 
and relatives could make, working in co-operation with us during the time 
that we have the children under our care. All the usual means of com- 
munication were employed, more frequent visiting was encouraged, home 
visits planned and solicited, entertainments given for relatives, and in 
general they were made to feel that they counted in this very important 
project of developing the individuality of each child. 

We find this open door policy advocated in most studies concerned 
with standards of present day institutional work, but so far have seen 
little mention of the ensuing difficulties. When we stop to consider what 
type of children will continue to be handled by institutions in the future, 
we are forced to concentrate our attention on this family problem. Most 
of us are coming to accept the fact that less and less will institutions be 
used for the child who has no prospects of home life, no family or remnant 
thereof. He needs a substitute family, a new mother and father, sisters 
and brothers whom he may adopt as a permanency, and his own definite 
place in the community. From studies made in recent years among our 
own graduates, we find that in the majority of cases where the child has 
not adjusted in the community, he has been in that group where family 
ties have either been non-existent or completely severed. 


A further shrinkage in institutional populations would come if, at 
some future date, the long discussed project of Mothers’ Allowances 
should become an actuality in this province. 


To what type of child, then, will institutions be best fitted to give 
adequate care. To the child from the suspended home, and a suspended 
home means a problem in that home, and a problem home generally means 
a problem child. Few institutions are equipped to do family case work, 
and free contact with parents calls for the most intensive family case work 
and parental education. Ifa very small part of the thousands we are all 
spending on the maintenance of the individual children could be invested 
in training the parents, we might really achieve the results at which we are 
aiming, and our work would be less superficial. 


It does not make much difference whether it is the home or the child 
which shows the immediate problem, the need for close co-operation remains 
the same. Very complete and detailed information may come to the 
institution with the child, but no famly situation is static, and institutions 
cannot possibly keep sufficiently in touch with realities through the 
incidental visits of the parent. When we have not the opportunity to 
visit in the home and use these contacts, we are wasting such valuable 
chances, for institutions are in such a strategic position. A parent 
handling a child in the family group can offer a closed mind to new sugges- 
tions on diet, health, preventive medicine, but most of all to suggestions 
on child training, for such often carry an implication of error in former 
care, but where we can let them find out that certain measures bring 
certain results, and can afford to wait, we often find their attitudes 
altering as slowly as the changes in the behavior of the child. 


This is not the place for discussion as to where the major responsibility 
for this part of the work should be centralised. In that invaluable study 
on Institutional Standards made under the auspices of the National 
Conference on Catholic Charities, and the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York City, we find a very interesting and comprehensive section on this 
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point. They divide the work into two parts, one the conservation of 
family ties and the second, the actual rehabilitation of the home. Certain- 
ly the responsibility for the first part would appear to lie directly upon 
the institution itself, but for the second part there are various methods 
and differences of opinion. 


However, not until from some source, adequate case work is provided 
on every one of those suspended homes are we really contributing our 
share towards the welfare of the children. Much may have been done 
with some of these families prior to the break when the children reach the 
institution, the situation may look hopeless, may be hopeless, but unless 
someone can take them up, some care be given them, some protective or 
preventive measures used for them, our work for the children may very 
well turn out hopeless as well, and all that we accomplish be the heighten- 
ing of their ability to suffer, by their realisation of the contrasts in social 
conditions, and the utter impossibility of their achievement of our stand- 
ards, particularly as it is towards an acceptance of these standards that 
the whole of our educative process is directed. 

Let us then change our point of view, and figuratively speaking, 
instead of putting “Institutional Care’ at the last of the programme, let us 
put it half way through, and put “Strengthening the Home Life for the 
Child” and “Protection in the Home” as the final items in our thoughts 
and plans for child guidance and protection. 





THE CHILD WITHOUT LEGAL PARENTS.—(Continued from page 50.) 


the previous year, two cases had been registered; the guilty parties were 
discovered and punished. She then said that their aim was to safeguard 
the right of the child, win the mother to a life of morality and make the 
father realize his responsibility. Thus we see in Europe social service, 
working conjointly with the law, safeguards the child, the mother and the 
father and eventually reduces the number of abandoned children to the 
bare minimum. 


These two policies are also in vogue in the United States and Western 
Canada, but not being supported by legislation, the results are not as 
satisfactory. However, I will refrain from commenting on this subject, in 
the hope that someone better informed will do so. But, whatever may be 
the laws and methods of a country, the social worker must ever proceed 
with the utmost charity and tact, and never have recourse to a rigid 
application of the law. 

In conclusion, I will express the wish that this conference of 1932 
will go on record by adopting practical resolutions to diminish the over- 
crowded conditions of the creches in this Province. To this effect I beg 
to make the following suggestions: 

(1) To establish a well organized social service for the unmarried 

mother and child. 

(2) That this serviee provide homes for the children over two years 

of age, thus securing beds for the infants. 

(3) That the Province have a special institution to care for the 

subnormal children of tender years. 

This accomplished, I will feel that we have done something for the 
most worthy objects of our charity and sympathy—the child without 


legal parents. 
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CARE OF THE CHILD WITHIN THE INSTITUTION. 


SISTER MARY TERESA, SUPERIORESS, 
ST. PATRICKS’ ORPHANAGE, MONTREAL, QUE. 


The real value and genuine worth of an Institution is to be found 
not in its imposing buildings, spacious grounds, and up-to-date equipment 
but in the measure that it carries on a modern child-caring programme 
and gives to the child such care and training as will make up for the loss 
of the spiritual, educational, and emotional values of a normal home. 
Buildings and equipment are only means to an end. 

The personnel of the Institution creates the proper spirit and upon 
that spirit hinges the efficiency of a child-caring programme. The 
Institution must make a consistent effort to supply the elements of home 
life in as much as it is possible outside the normal family group. 

Those in charge of children must first remember that joy is a con- 
stituent of life, a necessity of life; it is an element of life’s value and life’s 
power. As every child has need of joy, so too, every child has a right to 
joy. In children especially, we note that sorrow deadens, whereas 
happiness revives and enlivens. 

To utilize little joys creates the home spirit and is particularly 
important and effective in the lives of children. Children are so 
delicately organized in soul and body that great joys, extraordinary 
pleasures, costly presents, are rarely good for them; on the other hand, 
little gifts, little rays of joy, are very necessary for their proper develop- 
ment. ‘The child has naturally a fine sense for little joys, but this sense 
may easily be deadened, as today, alas, very often happens. 

If we understand and love children, we can readily create their 
joys out of nothing. The smallest gift—a plaything, a crust of bread, 
a blossom accompanied with a glance such as a child’s friend can give, 
will fill the child with bliss and make him King of the whole earth, will 
place him, at least for a moment, at the goal of all his wishes. 

On entering the Institution, the child should undergo a thorough 
physical examination and the findings should be carefully recorded. The 
age, height, weight, skin, ears, eyes, teeth, nose, throat, heart and lungs 
should all be considered. A record should be kept of the child’s past 

medical history, previous illnesses, accidents and operations. All 
children not already vaccinated against smallpox should be vaccinated 
before admission. Height and weight should be recorded periodically; 
a routine dental examination should be made every six months—having 
the teeth in good condition promotes good health. 

A routine health examination should be made every six months, 
also routine ear, eye, nose and throat examination once a year by 
specialists—we must work from the standpoint of health and not of 
disease. A dressing department for minor surgical cases and injuries 
is essential. 

A daily routine should be established; the following items are 
recommended :— 

1. Wash the hands and face on rising and retiring. 

2. Brush the teeth on rising and retiring. 

3. Wash the hands and brush the hair before each meal. 

4, Clean the finger nails daily. 

Personal cleanliness promotes self-respect. 
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The comb, hair brush and tooth brush belonging to each child should 
have his own name or number on it. 

The wash cloth and towel for each child should be hung on a 
separate nickle-plated rack—these racks should be arranged to provide 
for airing and to prevent any child’s towel or wash cloth from coming 
in contact with that of any other child. 

Children in an Institution should be properly dressed. A common 
uniform should be avoided. Children appreciate clothing that is 
becoming, varied in color and style and serviceable. The clothing must 
necessarily be of good material, consistent of course with the Institution’s 
pocket book. It is of great advantage to the child that the clothing 
fit well, be smart looking. In this case the child cannot be distinguished 
from his more fortunate brothers and sisters of modern homes. To 
bring home a sense of individuality and ownership, a child should have 
the exclusive use of his or her clothes. 

Meals are to be served at regular hours. Sufficient time must be 
allowed at each meal for the thorough mastication of food (25 to 30 min.) 
The children should be urged to eat all food placed helene them, but 
never forced. We do not approve of forcing children to eat; they will 
gradually learn to eat most kinds of food. To teach children good food 
habits requires patience and much individual attention. Children 
ought to talk at all meals. 

Properly regulated hours for recreation and work are essential, too, 
for the building up of a sound mind and body. 

Children need fresh air and sunshine and out of door play is better 
than indoor play except on days when the weather is unusually 
inclement. Permit children to play—their age requires noise, space, 
sun, movement—it is their nature, it is their life. Give them, then, a 
spacious playground, and insist on modern apparatus—swings, see-saws, 
bars, ladders, rings, slides, baseball diamonds, and sand boxes for the 
smaller children. 

An in-door playroom is a necessity. The interior furnishings of the 
building should be comfortable, attractive and homelike. 

Active play builds up bodily health and increases the power of 
resistance to disease. Most types of play help train the child to alertness 
of sense and intellect, to decision, initiative and resourcefulness, and to 
sharpness of wit. 

It is a matter of common experience that in Institutions, where the 
child has a full and happy play life, order and discipline are better, the 
morale is kept high, school work and other duties are well done, and 
smiling faces are to be seen everywhere. 

In all walks and situations of life and at all ages, the drab routine 
and daily grind of life wear upon people at times, physically, mentally 
and morally. We all have a natural craving for change, surprise, 
adventure and thrill. These elements may come into a man’s life 
through his daily tasks, if he has learned the art of getting joy from them. 
This holds true for the child as well as for the adult. These are supplied 
to the child by his play life. If the craving for them is crushed an 
denied an outlet, discontent, uneasiness and misbehavior readily result. 

If a child is kept busy and happy and is taught to help himself, 
there will be little need for punishment. We must correct him without 
forcing him. 
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The child must be made to feel that obedience is expected. Com- 
mands should be few, well thought out, definitely enforced. The child 
is not a passive and inactive being, a shrub, a plant. No, he is an 
intelligent creature, gifted with conscience and liberty; he should there- 
fore help in his own development. 

An Institution ought to be both home and school to the child. A 
multitude of happy children growing up into hardy people is everywhere 
desired. We all know of the advantages of foster homes and children 
are not to be kept too long in an Institution. 


Religious training and instruction should be given at a very early 
age. In Catholic Institutions a regularly appointed Chaplain supervises 
all religious teaching. His presence and influence are a great boon to 
the personnel. 

We would recommend .that in the classrooms the regular program 
of studies of the city schools be followed, that the regular provincial 
and local inspectors visit the classrooms, that all classes be subject to 
the examinations of the city schools. Thus a child from the lowest 
grade knows that he is competing with thousands of other children and 
has naturally a keener sense for work. The diplomas awarded by the 
school commissioners are always eagerly sought after. 


We all know, too, of the possibilities of the sand table for the smaller 
children, of the possibilities of paper cutting. Making booklets is 
another activity that brings interesting result. Sewing is by no means 
a lost art, and simple costumes improvised by the children help their 
imagination. A class in Manual Training and Domestic Science is 
helpful to the older pupils. 

““Save the child” is the cry of the nations. It rises like a solemn 
warning and appeal from North and East, from South and West. 


““Save the Child that you may save the Nations.”’ 
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Book Reviews 


THE AFRICAN CHILD, by Evelyn Sharp. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 125 pages, 2 s 6d). 
In this small book the author gives an interesting, clear and concise 
report of the proceedings of the International Conference on African 


Children summoned by the Save the Children International Union, 
held in Geneva, June 22-25, 1931. 


Invitations to send delegates to the Conference were issued to all 
the governments with possessions in Africa, all business firms and organ- 
izations having commercial interests in Africa, as well as to all missionary, 
scientific, educational and welfare associations carrying on educational, 
religious and social work in the country. The report states that, with 
the exception of the commercial interests, the response was remarkably 
good. Eight European nationalities were represented, and _ several 
Africans were present. 


Based on answers to a carefully prepared questionnaire, previously 
distributed, conference topics  included,—Still-birth and _ infant 
mortality from the pathological, social and economic points of view. 
Education of the child in preparation for life; child and adolescent labour 
and protection of employed children. 


Following the introduction, the second chapter discusses why the 
African child dies. It was felt that statistics were necessarily 
unreliable, but the infant mortality rate was shown as undeniably and 
disastrously high. The rate varied in different localities and was found 


to be due to various causes, such as climate, distance from good water 
supply, lack of medical and nursing care during confinement, prevalence 
of social diseases, wrong food, poverty, bad housing and the practice of 
certain religious rites and customs. On one point the Conference was 
unanimous and that was that such waste of infant life was avoidable. 


The difficulties arising of working out a successful programme of 
education, due to the language question, lack of books worth reading in 
the African language, contradictory legislative measures, lack of finances, 
etc., are enumerated at length. 


The exploitation of child labour both in the home and in industry, 
and the existence of peonage and illicit slavery in some of the backward 
tribes form another chapter. 


Skilfully and without bias, the author presents the views of the 
various speakers, and by brief summaries and striking quotations from 
the papers enables the reader to catch the dominant note of the Confer- 
ence, and inspires him with the desire to assist in the carrying out of the 
conclusions drawn up at the close of the sessions. 
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OBJECTS, 
1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, 


and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethical 


Development of the Child. 
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